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HERE'S LOOKING AT US 

A Report of the Denver Coafereace 
on Speech Communication 
In the Community-Junior College 
November 6-9, 1975 

John Muchmore and John Franklin White 



INTRODUCTION 

The rapid development of American community colleges has been widely documented. 
Retelling that story in detail is unnecessary. Rather, a brief summary of the emergence 
of community colleges as a significant force in higher education should suffice. As an 
Institution, the community college has a long history. In its Inceptive form, it was 
known as the "junior college," and was primarily committed to providing the first two 
years of a university program. Though some highly respected junior colleges existed both 
in the private and public sector, their Impact was limited, because the number of students 
they served was small. Wide growth of public community colleges occured in the 1960'8. as 
state after state passed legislation creating "comprehensive community" colleges. By 1973, 
community colleges enrolled more than one-third of the students in Institutions of higher 
education. In 1975 The. ChlonicZz oi Highzn. Education reported that one-half of the first- 
time students in institutions of higher education were in community colleges. 

The rapid growth offered little breathing time for faculty who were forced to cope 
with immediate problems of scheduling, developing curricula, finding space and purchasing 
equipment. They had little time or opportunity to meet with peers to discuss how to meet 
challenges facing speech communication professionals in the community college setting. In 
the early 1970*s, speech communication faculty members from conmrunlty colleges began to 
seek Increased participation in the Speech Communication Association. They argued that a 
clear need existed for community college prof sisslonals to meet together to confront certain 
Issues. In 197A, the SCA Legislative Counclll proposed a constitutional amendment which, 
when passed, established a Division of Community College Instruction. Concurrent with this 
effort a conference on speech communication ect^wcatton in community colleges was also urged. 
The Educational Policies Board supported the cof?fercmce proposal. Though financial limita- 
tions prevented total support by the Association, a planning session was funded. 

The proposed conference was announced in Spec^, with a request for nominees for the 
conferencf>. In June, 1975, the planning committee of Darlyn Wolvln, Arthur Meyer, and John 
Muchmore selected participants and finalized conference plans. All those Invited to par- 
ticipate were actively employed in teaching speech communication in community colleges. An 
effort was made to Insure a reasonable geographic distribution and fair representation of 
both sexes among the conferees. 

Invitations were Issued with the understanding that participants would be obliged to 
meet their own expenses and that the conference would have a lean quality to it. Those who 
accepted invitations to the conference were asked to prepare a brief paper examining some 
aspect of the quC'Jtion, "Where are we now?" The task meant to emphasize (1) that the con- 
ference was to be one of active participation, (2) that the conferees were to provide the . 
matter of the conference, and (3) that financial limitations precluded commissioned papers. 
In the report that follows, the quoted material, unless otherwise noted, is drawn from 
these papers or from tapes of the meetings. These reports will not be footnoted. 

The planning committee also invited selected observers. The conference ultimately 
benefited from the attendance of observers from the Speech Communication Association, the 
Association for Communication Administration, the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, and the International Communication Association. Denver University 
provided hospitality. 

Throughout the conference had the following specific objectives: 

1. To provide a group of selected community college speech communication faculty 
members the opportunity to meet and Interact over a prolonged period with regard to 
problems. Issues, frustrations, matters of pride and future directions. 

2. To generate specific responses to questions regarding the current state of 
currlcular and professional issues. 

3. To provide community college members an opportunity to demonstrate commitment 
to the discipline and to gain Increased visibility. 
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4. To develop a set of specific recommendations in response to the challenges of the 
conference. 

The experience was an intense cne with some significant pressures. The conference, 
because of the financial limitations, was brief. The pressures were a positive stimulus, 
and the conference generated a high level of group identification and strong responses to 
the objectives. 

The materials presented in this report are a summary of conference activities. Such 
a summary is subject to the limitations of written language and necessarily loses some 
subtleties of emphasis and vitality. Likewise, the act of reporting necessarily selects 
and eliminates. Nonetheless the editors view this summary as accurate a report as can be 
made. 

Community colleges have provided change and leadership in American higher education. 
Speech communication faculty have contributed to that change and helptid provide that leader- 
ship. However, there have emerged certain untested assumptions about programs, students, 
and institutions which need to be tested. Much discussion at the Denver Conference and many 
of its recommendations focus on testing and evaluating as well as discovering. 

There is wide diversity in speech communication programs in community colleges. The 
level of program maturity, the scope of programs, and a variety of demographic factors 
serve to make each institution unique. Likewise, factors such as limited faculty, community 
characteristics, financial, institutional and governmental regulations impose real con- 
straints. The conference recommendations have been framed considering these factors. The 
conferees realize that the optimism of the 1960's regarding higher education is no longer 
appropriate, but they still believe in a strong commitment to professional standards and 
quality assurance. The participants in the Denver Conference believe that the conference 
recommendations reflect that commitment and urge careful consideration of them. 



A REPORT OF THE CO^^FERENCE 

Constituency and Curricula 

The three days of discussion yielded an early recommendation that is at once an 
indicator of the concern that community college speech educators hold and of the frustra- 
tion that many experience. The study of symbolic activity is central to all learning, to 
all life process, and to the relationship between self and others. Nowhere is the study 
of .symbolic activity so clearly primary as in the speech communication curriculum. 

Lorcne Nichols of Longview Community College observed that when institutions have made 
an explicit statements of goals, those statements almost always include an indication of 
intent to develop the abilities to think critically and to express those thoughts clearly. 
Occasionally this goal will be emphasized by the indication that able functioning in a 
democracy, as in all human groups, is contingent upon these abilities. Certainly thought 
and expression are a primary concern in virtually every speech communication course whether 
"traditional" or "innovative." The group felt that all students should study speech 
communication. 

kzcoirvmndatiom 

Speech communication classes should constitute a mandatory component 
of all community college programs. 

One challenge is inherent in the mandate of the "comprehensive" community college. 
That challenge is in the breadth of the population which the institution serves. Early 
in the conference participants explored the frequent assertion that the community college 
is a "unique" institution and the attendant inference that this uniqueness affects its 
speech communication curriculum. Mel Schwartz of Miami-Dade Community College asserted 
that the mandate making community colleges responsible to all members of their community 
(a legal responsibility for most public community colleges) requires them to provide 
continuing education, career education, transfer programs aud community services. Most 
public community colleges do all of this with an "open door" policy. When these various 
responsibilities become subdivisions identified within colleges, the speech communication 
program is often although not always limited to the transfer program. Steve Collins of 
Modesto Junior College reported a limited survey in which he encountered "amazing" in- 
difference toward speech communication in continuing education programs. The participants 
expressed the belief that speech communication should be a part of all community college 
programs. 
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Rzcomrmndautionz 

In those Institutions In which there are clearly defined subdivisions, 
e.g., continuing education, community services, etc., speech comtuunlca- 
tlon should be a mandatory coDponent In all of these subdivisions. 

A clear understanding of the reasons for community college subdivisions requires 
an awareness of the variety of student types. The open enrollment policy, Xsa 
Engleberg of Prince George^s Community College contended, "....Insures that in addition 
to the traditionally familiar freshman and sophomore student the community college 
speech Instructor will encounter students with widely disparate goals, attitudes and 
values. Those students reflect varied educational, economic and social backgrounds, 
ethnic, racial, and age differences. Also, many have limited time for studies because 
of employment, family and other obligations. David Serres of Seminole Junior College 
emphasized the extent of the diversity by pointing out that coimnunlty colleges \r±ll 
continue to enroll many part-time students who are likely to be, on the average, ten years 
older than full-time students. These part-time students are likely to be employed full- 
time and to be male. Many come from culturally or economically depressed areas. 

Community colleges furnish access to higher education that has never before existed. 
One result is that many students have lower academic skills than their counterparts at 
residential colleges or universities. Serres noted the increasing numbers of inter- 
national students and identified the challenges presented by these and other students who 
have a limited facility with English. Add to this the unique services offered by institu- 
tions such as Seminole Junior College which has cooperative agreements with the Seminole 
Indian Nation and the magnitude of student diversity faced by community college speech 
faculty becomes clearer. 

Roger Wilbur of Atlanta Junior College profiled its student body. Approximately 
eighty-five percent are Black, many of whom are first generation college students who 
never anticipated going to college. Wilbur observed that the chief value of community 
colleges in this setting may go beyond that of providing an avenue for acquiring competence 
in academic skills. Community colleges may be the best avenue for students to discover, 
rediscover, and develop their human potential. 

Jo-Ann Graham of the Bronx Community College, while agreeing with the potential con- 
tribution that the community college might make to such a development, expressed a grave 
concern. She cautioned that it would be a serious error on the part of speech communication 
departments to, in the name of liberalism, cultural respect or political tranquility," 

abrogate their role as speech trainers and evaluators. Such abrogation "could conceivably 
be perceived as passive sabotage of the social and economic goals of community college 
education." 

Kendra Jeffcoat of Imperial Valley College identified another aspect of the tasks 
facing community college faculty when she noted that approximately half the studentr 
at Imperial Valley are Mexican-American. As a result, she indicated, at least six 
departments teach some course that stresses communication skills. 

Elizabeth Lang from Cuyahoga Community College spoke of the significant number of 
veterans currently enrolled. Though this particular student population is temporary, 
its presence suggests the likelihood that some different specialized students always will 
appear. 

One of the most pervasive responses to this broad student constituency has been the 
development of programs that are variously labeled "compensatory," "remedial," or 
"developmental." The conferees generally sought to go beyond the labels and discuss the 
programs. Barbara Strain of San Antonio College pointed out that Hopf 's 1971 study of 
eight selected community college programs has been the only comprehensive report of 
philosophy, methodology and instructional materials. The study indicated that compen- 
satory speech education programs can be placed in four major categories: (1) corrective 
programs, (2) experience centered programs, (3) adapted public speaking programs, and 
(4) developmental programs. Though all approaches serve the same target population, 
the orientations and objectives are culte different. 
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^o Kp*^^ programs now existing for the student enrolled in compensatory education need 
conLrnr^" evaluated. That examination could profitaMy deaWth the foUovLg 

What are the student-defined needs? 

What are the needs of the student as defined by the Instructor? 

What is the philosophy of speech education in the compensatory framework? 

What are the instructional objectives of each kind of prograo? 

What methods can best be used to meet these goals? 

What instructional materials, evaluative procedures and text materials 
are needed? 

"^tn^J^^f °^ "^^ °^ instructional methods such as core curriculua. 

individualized Instruction, learning units, modular instruction? 

the eJ?or?f Jfthirr^'? °h """"^ ^= ^ "^^^^ '° ^"-^V coordinate 

the efforts of those involved in this area of instruction. According to Strain 

as'^o i^LTSth'd'^lo^inT^'^' ''s^ ""^^ °' '""^ ""^^^^ educational issues 

!f ^ developing programs that attempt to serve a target population which is 

^ t""^J"'^ "^"ity groups. Until the basic question! of philosophy and im^le- 

r^a us ^i?"'L^^"H'°°"H=%"='""""y nationally, the level of profe^ioS 

status will remain dependent on local reputation." 

The concern regarding compensatory programs was widely shared among the participants 
hut ^r^Jn compensatory course(s) as a response to all the different student groups 
but virtually everyone saw a critical issue, and a series of recommendations emerjed. 

Rzcotmejidatio n : 

A speech communication course should be considered a critical part of a 
developmental program in those institutions offering such a program. 

The concern remained that as "compensatory" or "developmental" program are assigned 
IhITITu """"f^' '''^ P^S""" directors will f tl to retain the critCal function!? 
the speech communication curriculum. Speech coi., .Ication may not be included in an 

^o™^ f "f^^ ""^f °^ '•'^ obstacles to universal inclusion of speech 

conmiunication in "developmental" programs is that successful programs on^ have local 
exposure. The conferees agreed a need exists to pursue this Lsue on a staSe L natLal 

Ke.cojme,ndatLon: 

A task force comprised of representatives from speech communication 
departments which currently offer or participate in a developmental 
program should be established. 

Rtcormzndition: 

The task force should identify speech communication professionals who 
have acquired special expertise and experience in this area so that 
these persons might be utilized in a consultative role. 

RzcommndiUion: 

This task force should collect, and compile for examination, descriptive 
and evaluative information concerning speech communication in the 
developmental program. 
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That descriptive and evaluative Infoncatlon and the subsequent analysis 
of It should provide a basis for stating education guidelines for such 
a course, for generating specific objectives, for suggesting content and 
structure alternatives, and for Identifying Instructional strategies. 

Recomniemfattort; 

The task force should employ, as a controlling criterion, the need to 
assure proper scope and depth of quality In such a program. 

Because the work of even the most effective task force has little value If no 
provisions are made for dissemination of findings and continued evaluation, a further 
suggestion was agreed on. 

1l(icx)tmzndation : 

The task force should establish some mechanism to facilitate the dissem- 
ination of information. 

Diversity of students served led to the examination of the programs of speech 
communication in community colleges. Arthur Meyer of Florissant Valley Community College 
and Roy Berko of Lorain County Coimnunlty College reported on dissertation studies which 
included surveys of current curricula. Echoing Collins' earlier plaint, Berko stated 
that most two-year speech communication programs appear to imitate the first two years of 
university programs. He noted little evidence of community adaptation, and technical, 
and/or semi-professional course offerings. Though a few institutions are developing or 
offering a "communication technology" program, Berko concluded that major emphasis is 
placed on transfer programs and duplicating the lower division course work of four-year 
institutions. Meyer reinforced this conclusion when he reported that approximately 
ninety percent of the 150 community colleges enrolling more than 2,500 students that 
responded to his survey indicated students could take speech courses that "were approxi- 
mately the same as those offered in the first tvo years of four-year institutions in 
the area." Significantly, Meyer noted, almost two-thirds of the responding colleges 
reported no speech courses other than the university parallel courses. 

Diana Corley of Black Hawk College confirmed Meyer's and Berko's conclusions with 
a study of forty-nine Illinois colleges. She found that the most frequently offered 
course is an Introductory speech communication course, classified as a transfer course — 
this, despite the fact that "the course must also serve a significant number of career 
students." Corley asserted that departments should "take care that the Introductory 
course relates well to all students lest— as has happened on some campuses— other 
departments develop their own communication courses...'* Meyer's vork revealed that 
community colleges in the western states were leaders in "providing speech education 
opportunities other than university parallel courses." As an example, Tim Hegstrom 
described a course entitled, "Career Communications" offered at his institution. 
West Valley College in California. Jo-Ann Graham's examination of speech offerings 
of New York community colleges gave additional evidence that few courses outside the 
transfer area are offered. 

Some notable exceptions exist. Brenda Burchett, Northern Virginia Community 
College, Annandale, cited a career oriented course as part of Its curriculum; and Joan 
Lelnlnger of Oakland Community College shared comments concerning a vocational, technical 
career speech course that will be included in Oakland's curriculum in 1976. 

The perplexing dispute as to whether separate speech communication courses for 
"career" programs should be offered was not resolved. A strong feeling existed that 
individual speech faculties must address themselves to the issue so that if specific 
career oriented courses are not offered, it is because of decision rather than by 
default. Additionally, the speech communication faculty should be alert to the 
possibility that such courses will be developed by others not by them. 

Rzcormzndation: 

If speech communication courses are provided for career programs or 
vocational/technical sequences, these courses should be constructed 
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and offered by the speech communication faculty, and must reflect and 
retain the qualitative standards and philosophical commitments of the 
speech communication program. 

In addition to the possibility that such courses may be developed without input from 
speech communication faculty, they may be taught by individuals with little or no training 
in speech communication, sooe persons outside the speech communication discipline believe 
it is not really very difficult to teach such courses. The conferees agreed that: 

RzcotmzndaXion: 

The instructor of such courses (speech communication courses in vocational/ 
technical sequences) must be an individual trained in speech communication. 

A number of confer^ees pointed to the emergence of "career programs" in speech 
communication. Berko, for example, urged that possible career areas that would find 
their basis in speech communication be investigated. He described a possible technical 
theatre program which might have application in metropolitan areas with an abundance of 
community theatres. Schwartz described Miami-Dade's developing programs for para- 
professional personnel in the general area of communication disorders. Participants 
described two other possible programs. The widespread presence of television studios 
in community colleges suggests the possibility of curricular focus on radio/ television. 
Likewise, the impressive facilities for development of instruction materials suggests 
a career program in the area of media support. 

The combination of possibilities both in providing service courses for existing 
career programs and in the development of speech communication-based career sequences 
led to the following recommendation: 

Re.cormzndcution: 

Speech communication professionals should examine the need for and the 
practicability of offering additional two-year degree programs with a 
speech communication career focus. 

The question of whether or not to make an overt commitment to community services 
was not so complex. Judy Goldberg of Arapahoe Community College outlined the degree to 
which its faculty commit themselves to such efforts. She noted that they teach at an 
Air Force base, a youth correctional center, and local high schools. William Rainey 
Harper College has, for example, taken over the entire second floor of a shopping center, 
offering a wide range of classes in that facility. Goldberg posed the possibility that 
institutions can, in addition to serving the community, "utilize the professional resources 

of (that) community by inviting members of the community to serve as guest lecturers " 

Alan Louden of Northwest Community College offered a comprehensive view of the activities 
in the community service sector. Drawing upon his 1974 survey of 48 western community 
colleges. Louden indicated that fewer than half of the colleges surveyed provided off- 
campus instruction and that when they did the effort was typically an off-campus presentation 
of the basic course. Occasionally off-campus instruction includes short courses and 
workshops, but most seems to be an extension of regular class of f-erings. " He suggested 
that an innovative off-campus curriculum was the exception rather than the rule. 

Louden argued that the opportunities for off-campus extensions of the curriculum 
seem nearly limitless. He identified the current market served in the western states 
area. According to Louden, that market falls into three main categories: (1) governmental 
(firemen, policemen, elementary and secondary teachers, health personnel, social workers, 
military, etc.); (2) business and industry (management and employee training); and 
(3) specialized groups (elderly, bilingual, etc.). 

He confirmed that many institutions provide some form of non-instructional assistance 
to the community, noting that work in this area serves a public relations function. 
Community college instructors are involved in advisory positions and do some consultative 
work, but it is largely informal in nature. Further, most departments maintain direct 
coimnunity contact through Cultural, entertainment, or educational programs. Generally 
featuring students, these events include speaker's bureaus, debates, public discussions, 
and dramatic performances. 
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Louden identified some of the problems that limit community service activities, 
referring specifically to Berko's findings that "....in sixty percent of the two-year 
Institutions that have three or- less full-time faculty members, most of the instructors 
are called upon to teach any and/or all oi the courses offered by the institution." He 
suggested that over-work is one reason for limited participation in community service 
programs. The conference participants were in agreement and presented the following 
recommendation. 

Strong support should be given the development of speech communication 
courses in the area of community services on both credit and non-credit 
bases. 

The conference participants also were in agreement regarding who should teach such 
courses: 

The instructor of such community service courses must be an individual 
trained in speech communication. 

The preceding discussion indicates the general types of speech programs that are 
offered in cocnnunity colleges. Several conferees addressed the issue of the specific 
courses offered. All who commented on this issue indicated that a "basic course" con- 
stitutes the major offering in most community colleges. Meyer noted that "community 
college speech staff apparently carry a greater responsibility to teach the basic course 
than their colleagues in four-year institutions." 

Diana Corley and Richard Scott of Penn Valley Community College, observed that the 
basic course is often not an institutional requirement. Corley 's survey of Illinois 
colleges revealed that a high percentage of institutions "require the course only for 
specific majors or degrees rather than for all students." Scott identified what see'^cd 
to be a consistent pattern that although the course may not be an all-college requirement, 
"most programs require it for their students." 

Meyer noted that in his survey colleges reported offering an average of nine 
different courses, a higher number than Graham found in her survey of New York community 
colleges where three to five different courses was the most consistent figure. Some 
institutions offer a wide range of courses such as Black Hawk College which offers twenty- 
five courses including those in radio, film, and television. Other institutions primarily 
offer an introductory course and a limited number of advanced courses. 

One of the most important discussions of the conference .involved the basic course 
content. In many of the participant's initial papers, differences appeared concerning, 
the proper emphasis in that course. Should it be interpersonal or performance oriented? 
On the one hand, Graham pointed out that in her study of New York community colleges the 
speech communication course most listed was public speaking, with substantially fewer 
interpersonal courses listed. Other discussant*; supported this view. Leininger indicated 
that the public speaking approach received greater emphasis at Oakland Community College, 
but that the initial course had an umbrella quality to it that permitted a variety of 
activities. Other observations seemed consistent. Scott noted that the Penn Valley 
"speech faculty avoided labeling the course as being predominantly public speaking or 
interpersonal coramunicarl^?f) since it contains elements of both approaches..." Lang 
reported a similar sifviJ^^ion az Cuyahoga observing that the basic course evolved from 
"principles of public -iipeaking" to "Fundamentals of Speech Communication." The title 
allows interpersonal ^r^smiunicatlon instruction although major emphasis remains on the 
"one to many" speaking, aituatioil. 

In contrast, Middlesex Community College in Connecticut offers "Interpersonal 
Communication" and "Argumentation and Persuasion" as separate courses as the faculty 
makes a transition from "specialized public speaking instruction to a broader, more 
varied curriculum." Wilber described Atlanta's course, "Fundamentals of Speech," as 
interpersonal communication. It is the only speech course offered in this relatively 
new institution. Goldberg described Arapahoe's curriculum in which performance courses 
are distinguished from non-performance courses. Public speaking is in the former 
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category whereas Interpersonal communication courses fit the latter. Don Nichols of 
Odessa College spoke of changes that sometimes result in an "interpersonal communication 
movement" replacing traditional, treatment. Both Nichols and James Hunter from Nebraska 
Western College presented reasons for the change. Increased attention to interpersonal 
communication has occurred in all colleges and universities over a five-year period. 
Niehols posed the question: which approach best meets the needs of students in community 
colleges? 

Collins and Engleberg presented summary comments with respect to this issue. Collins 
chose not to argue the relative merits of £:pproacheSy but pointed to the fact of increased 
interest in interpersonal communication. Engleberg expressed concern about flexibility on 
the part of departments and instructors and left the suggestion that increased attention 
should be paid to new trends and new discoveries in the. area of speech communication. 
Graham, though concerned about hasty or "bandwagon" responses, saw a need to consider the 
role of speech communication as "assisting students to make satisfactory adjustments to 
societal systems in which they desire to succeed." 

The conference participants did not pretend to resolve this issue, but did conclude 
that ic is critical to consider carefully the direction that a particular program takes. 

R^comejvdation : 

Speech communication programs should be based on a clear philosophical 
foundation consistent with the commitments of the individual institution 
as veil as those of the discipline. 

The discussion that occurred during the conference clearly indicated many questions 
remain concerning an ideal curriculum. Joan Shields, Arapahoe Community College, suggested 
that the problem at issue is larger than simply what should be the focus of an initial 
course. She contended that the field of speech communication remains just that, a "field" 
rather than a "discipline," and that the absence of adequate direction results in eclectic 
growth. She urged that energies be directed toward "operatiotializing our cfomain, our 
theories » our research methodology, our criticism and our areas of application." Success 
in such an effort would lead to a firmer basis for answers to the course content issue. 

flzcojmzndcution: 

The Speech Communication Association should act to Initiate a comprehensive 
analysis of the following: 

1. The theoretical bases of speech communication instruction. 

2. The objectives of such instruction. 

3. The practices and procedures utilized to achieve these objectives. 

A. The ethical implications of these objectives, practices and procedures. 

The complexity of the suggested analysis was clear to the participants who agreed 
that certain steps must be taken during the lengthy period required to produce such an 
analysis. 

R^cormejfidatcon: 

Speech communication faculties should periodically and systematically 
rc-evaluate the initial course in speech communication in order to assure 
that the COU/UC continues to meet student and community needs. 

R^cjoimejtdcution 

Speech communication faculties should periodically and systematically 
re-evaluate the speech communication program in order to assure that the 
pfLOQ^LOm continues to meet student and community needs. 

One area of the discipline not widely taught is speech pathology. A few institutions 
reported not only course work in this area, but, as in the case of Cuyahoga Community 
College, clinical services for persons with communicative disorders. Mel Schwartz of 
Miami-Dade, expressed a special concern in this area and noted, as did others, that it is 
not unusual to encounter persons with communicative disorders. He shared the 1971 
Re,poAX 0({ Diz Taik FoAce in Spe ec/i CormujUccuUon and Th^cuUi^ ^ok tlit Statt Flonlda 
which made a strong reconmiendation concerning the matter of communicative disorders. 
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Rzcomtndaution: 

The segment of the Repo-tt oi Tkt T<i6k FoAce aji Speedi Comma^tcco^ort and T/ica^e 
^OK thz Stcutt PZofUda which deals with communicative disorders should be 
widely disseminated and the guidelines should be considered for adoption by 
other states. 

The report, unfortunately, is out of print. Hence, its recommendation concerning 
clinical services for communicative disorders follows: 

E£:ch college, regardless of level, should provide a fully equipped speech 
and hearing clinic, staffed by a speech pathologist certified by the 
American Speech and Hearing Association. A comprehensive speech and hearing 
screening program for all entering students is desireable. However, a speech 
communication Instructor who has specialized in phonetics, speech science 
. and speech improvement, is competent to administer a general speech platform 
screening test. Diagnostic follow-up procedures and provision for remedial, 
rehabilitative, or developmental services or referrals should be available. 
Should the school not have the qualified personnel to staff such a clinic or 
to provide such services, there should be no program or clinical services. 

Co-Curricular Activities 

A majority of the conference participants were aware of the 1974 National Developmental 
Conference of Forensics and were familiar with the recommendations of that conference. A 
number of the conferees were interested in examining forensics and co-curricular activities 
in community colleges. Accordingly, a special interest group convened to pursue this 
Interest. 

The preliminary papers indicated that co-curricular activities fall into two general 
categories. Meyer reported that almost two-thirds of the colleges in his study included 
a schedule of theatre productions as a part of their speech program. Only a small number 
of the conferees had a major theatre assignment or interest, and so they- chose not to 
comment at length on what most regarded as a very important area. The decision to avoid 
recommendations about theatre in community colleges should not be misconstrued. It was 
due to lack of expertise, not a judgment of relative importance. Because of the impor- 
tance of theatre and the degree to which theatife activities interact with community 
service and other instructional areas, a separate conference should address theatre 
programs in community colleges. ^/ 

The second category of co-curricular activity is forensics. Meyer *s survey indicated 
that more than half of the colleges included intercollegiate forensic activities in their 

program. The special interest group, thus, addressed Itself only to forensics activities. 

\ 

An important recommendation grew out of the diversity of the community collo.ge. 
Collins noted that the forensics developmental conference, was r^irke'^ by "'considerable 
concern over the apparent inability of co-curricular programs to attract a more diverse 
group of participants." He described the unusual jniicc<is^s that community college reader's 
theatre groups have had in attracting students from varied backgrounds. He referred to 
one director who spoke of a cast that looked "like a U.h^. meeting and included everything 
from teenagers to senior citizens..." The participants emphasized the value of this 
diversity. 

Community college speech faculties should take pride in the fact that, 
historically, community college forensic programs have served to attract 
students representing heterogeneous backgrounds, interests and needs. 
Those few community college forensic programs which violate this spirit 
are to be condemned. 

Additional discussion focused on the direction that forensic activities should take. 
Engleberg spoke co this issue: "The major college and university forensic programs have 
a tendency to emphasize debate. The result of this emphasis is a type of debate 
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chauvinism ia these colleges and in the forensic or^ianizatJons which they represent..." 
She did not suggest the elimination of debate, stressing instead its value as practical 
application for curricular objectives. Nevertheless, she continued, "individual events 
are more promisient and popular in two-yea i' colleges and the evidence seems to indicate 
that this trend will continue." Hardly a course taught in the area of speech and theatre 
cannot be given an outlet In forensics. Despite the broad possibilities, Engleberg felt 
that there is 

"an apparent reluctance to depart from tradition and leave the world 
of the 'big boys' for a better one. . . . Fortunately, innovations 
are being developed. Major modifications in the rules and awards 
procedure by Phi Rho Pi have advanced much further than those of any 
similar association. Other programs are sponsoring innovative touma- 
aents where learning rather than a trophy is the objective. SomS 
programs are venturing into the community. A combination oi sicch 
trends, in addition to new ones, is needed if speech departoenti. 
intend to produce academically — and philos^^phically — sound forensic 
programs.'* 
The conference general^ agreed. 

RzcjOrmzndatLon: 



All forensic activity at the community college level oust be designed 
to insure the priority of educational objectives. Such activity should 
reflect a broad range of competitive and non-competitive opportunities 
and should include intra-college, inter-college and community-based 
experiences. 

The issue of money is critical both in terms of personnel and budgets for forensic 
activities. The conferees noted that a budget is of parcicular concern in new and 
developing programs, and framed a recommendation reflecting that concern. 

Ue,coinmndation: 



Forensic directors vho have assisted and encouraged participation in 
forensics by newly devclopir.g community colleges, as well as in 
community colleges with inadequate financial and administrative support, 
are to be commended. This should be construed as a demonstration of 
professional responsibility and, thus, emulated by others. 

Many conferees cautioned against allowing forensic activities Co become the 
central focus of courses, while noting this sometimes occurs because of the speech 
instructor's teaching assignment. Still, the majority of conference participants 
recognized academic value in the fotenific experience and a number reported credit for 
forensic experience activities. The conference believed the credit plan warrants wider 
application. 



"Departmental administrators should be responsive to the educational 
characteristics of forensics programs (and) 

1. Work with forensics should be treated as p&tt of teaching assignments. 

2. Additional remuneration should be provided in instances where forensics 

work is not considered a portion of the teaching assisnment. 

3. Evaluation of teaching load should include a measure of student contapt 

hours. 

4. In scheduling classes and other assignments, administrators should be 

sensitive to the time demands of the forensics program." 
(Fo/ie«A-tCS Aa Comrunication. Skokie, Illinois: National Textbook Co., 1975) 

One recommendation growing out of the Forensics Conference, that the forensics 
director direct only those activities in which he/she experienced "participation at the 
college level," generated some concern among the members of the coacunlty college con- 
ference. Don Nichols noted that a literal interpretation of this recommendation could 
cause difficulty in small colleges where the forensic director may have had exposure to 
certain activities, but no actual participation. 



Recotmcftdation: 



The limiting factor described In the preceding paragraph may present 
an unnecessary obstacle In the Implementation of the desired broad range 
of activities, and It should be recognlased that this qualification Is not 
always appropriate. 

Finally, the group addressed Itself to the matter of accountability. For a viable 
forensic program, responsibility must be focused, 

Ke.cormtndcuUon: 

Full administrative control of the forensics program should be vested 
In the designated director(s). Such control should include (1) the 
determination of criteria by which students should participate, (2) the 
determination of tournaments and activities in which to participate, 
(3) the designation of judges and identification of those who should 
travel with students, and (4) the responsibility for distribution of 
funds. 

Then the members of the forensics special interest group presented a recoiaaendatlon 
urging specific professional participation. 

RzcotmejidaXion : 

All commutvity college directors of forensics should become active in the 
American Forensics Association and in the SCA Forensic Division and that 
both groups should act to Insure that cotaounity college directors of 
forensics are able to act as a positive influence in the organization 
regardless of whether or not they are able to attend national conventions. 

The special interest group in forensics presented three additional professional 
recomDendatlons to the group, 

Rzcotmzndation: 

Phi Rho Pi has made significant contribution to the promotion and 
maintenance of conmiiinity college forensics. Accordingly, all community 
college directors of forensics should become active In this organization. 
Further, the organization should reassess its current organization and 
administrative practices in an effort to increase its overall efficiency 
and ultimate contribution to community college forensics. 

National, regional and state professional associations should promote the 
development of conmunlty college forensics through worlcshops, short courses 
and demonstrations. 

RtcctmcJidcLtion: 

The American Forensic Association ?md The National Forensic Association 
should strive for unification. 



Staffing and Administration Concerns 

,dfflng was an especially sensitive issue. In this discussion considerable 
overlap with professional issues existed, such as the question of appropriate training 
for speech communication faculty. A similar overlap exists in the recommendations 
offered in these two parts of this report. 

Full-time faculty in speech departments are generally well-prepared for the tasks 
that they encounter. (It should be noted, parenthetically, that the term "department" 
is used for convenience. The specific nature of the administrative unit is Itself a 
complex issue.) lleyer*s study indicates that a master's degree is a minimum requirement 
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10 virtually all departments. Approxiaiately one-half of the speech fac»)lty In responding 
colleges held the master's as their highest a*gree. An additional one-chlrd had earned 
thirty houra beyond the master's. Approxlmatex/ ten percent held a doctorate. A third 
of those who did not have a doctorate were enrolied In graduate programs that lead to it 
with the majority of those In Ph. P. Programs. 

Since the basic speech course constitutes a significant portion of community college 
faculty teaching load, this appears on the surface to demonstrate high quality staff 
preparation. In the case of full-time faculty, this conclusion is? basically accurate. 
What Is not ixmnedlately obvious ecierged as a critical issue at th' conference: widespread 
use of part-time faculty. The concerns and, ultimately, the. recoamendatlons do not demean 
the ability or level of commitment of any particular part-Line teacher. Indeed, the 
conferees were agreed that the unfortunate job situation that now exists results In many 
well qualified people being without permanent employment and, therefore, available for 
part*»time assignments. 

The concerns expressed w«re directed to the number and manner of appointing', parz^ 
tlofi Instructors. In some Institutions over fifty percent of speech courses are taught 
by part-time personnel. One conference participant reported that she was the only f'iill- 
time speech communication instructor in an institution that enrolls 10,000 students. Such 
afl imbalance puts a significant pressure on the full-tintc staff member (s). Full-time 
faculty members are responsible for committee activity, curriculum development, textbook 
selection and. In many instances, forensic and theatre activities. Many part-time 
faculty make generous contributions of time and energy In these areas, but the inherent 
transiency of their appointments makes It difficult to depend on them for contributions 
in these areas. Since their remuneration is based on courses taught, it is unfair to 
10pose additional demands or requests upon them. 

Additional problems arise because part-time positions cannot be filled until the 
] jSt mooaent. Someone on the full-time staff must assume at least modest responsibility 
for Orientation and» eventually, evaluation* The difficulty generated by large numbers 
of part-time faculty is obvious. 

The conferees were of a similar tsdnd in feeling that in an ideal situation part- 
tio^ appointments would not exist. B^ing realistic, however, they noted that the use 
of part-time faculty does fill three particular needs. First, it provides some financial 
relief fot the Institution. Second, It allows greater flexibility in scheduling* Third, 
parf^tlme appointments do allow institutions to use talented members of the community 
who are not interested In full-tim<; et&pioyment. 

As conferees framed their recommendation, there were efforts to identify an optimum 
balance of part-time faculty. Thl5 effort was ultimately abandoned for a number of 
reasons. It became apparent that che use of part-time faculty is so prevalent that an 
optimum balance at the moment would be strikingly different from reality. The group 
also was concerned that in specifying a minimally acceptable ratio they would be 
approving the use of part-time personnel up to that level. 

Rtcormcjidatcon t 

All speech communication courses should be taught by full-time speech 
communication professionals. Great care should be taken to avoid 
excessive utilization of part-time faculty. 

The recommenidation, despite reservations by some participants, does contain implicit. 
If grudging, acceptance of the use of part-time faculty. In addition to conscious 
avoidance of excessive utilizaticn of part-time personnel* the conferees urge that some 
adclitlonal controls be employed, provisions should be made for a professional, systematic 
Selection process for part-time personnel just as for full-time personnel. 

The responsibility of selection and recommendation for appointment 
to the speech communication faculty, whether on a full or part-time 
basis, must rest with the speech comaurication faculty. 
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/additionally, the conferees suggested that in-s^^^ice training should be provided 
for part-time faculty, and syllabi that give direction and allay the lack of preparation 
that attends a last minute acceptance of a teaching i^ssignpent. There should be careful 
observation and evaluation of part- tine faculty. 

one final issue emerged with respect to part-tittie faculty: level of compensation. 
Part-tioe faculty are frequently paid at a very low ^.evel. Since sooq responsibilities 
are not assigned to the part-t- * faculty member, on^ might reasonably expect somewhat 
lees te^^^^^^^^OTi than full-tiuie yet some part-time faculty receive as little as one- 
half of the base salary of a beginning instructor. ^phasi2l"8 that the part-time faculty 
also represent the speech communication discipline it\ the most visible area, the classroom, 
the conferees agreed: 

In situations where clearly inequitable cot^jitions exist, financial 
remuneration, work benefits and conditions of employment for part- 
time faculty should be upgraded. 

A separate staffing concern involves cownunicatlve disorders. Conferees noted an 
American Speech and Hearing Association estimate that the Incidence of communicative 
disorders among cooaunity college students ranges froq, ten to fifteen percent. The 
difficulties are of a variety of types, including problems of adults not dealt with in 
the paSt» as well as concerns that parents have about their children. The emergence of. 
coBinunity counseling centers in community colleges increased the willingness of 
Adults to seek help for themselves and their children, Despi^® the Scope of the problem, 
however > little has been done. For example. Harper College developed a complete 
prograio deaf, but the frequency of such progtajns is c»°t consistent with the level 

of need* 

The widespread cv* '^^nc^ of functional conznuntcative difficulties should 
be addressed by certified personnel. 

A major concern is that of the administrative unfc within which faculty are employed. 
Meyer's study was again a source of information. One^j^alf of the responding colleges 
In hts study had specific ''departmental" organizations for the speech program. Typically* 
the speech "department" is clustered in a "division" with departments representing 
•iiallar or, at least, related disciplines. (That two*. thirds of responding colleges 
deported speech and theatre courses in the same department reinforces the earlier 
observfl^^°" ^^^^ theatre should receive additional attention)* Two-thirds of Meyer's 
respondents supported the departmental structure, but touden referred to Berko's survey 
and identified one practical problem surrounding the *'cjepartai6ntal" issue. More than 
half the two-year institutions responding to Berko's questionnaire had no more than three 
full-tloe faculty members in speech. Since Meyer^s Svjrvey covered only colleges with 
laore than 2,500 students, it is probable that many cotegninity colleges that are smaller 
do not have separate departments of speech and theatr^*. It seem difficult to Justify 
labeling one, two, or three full-time faculty a dopartment, even if such status seems 
to facil^^^^® program growth. Such a structure allow^ the development of objectives for 
a field of study rather than for separate courses, provides a focus of responsibility and 
permits n^ore meaningful budget decisions. 

Wherever practical, divisions or department^ of speech communication 
should be created as the administrative unit. 

addition to the establishment of the "departrnf^utal" u^^ts, the conferees urged 
that a chairperson should be clearly identified and ajjproprlately supported. Conferees 
realized that the benefits gained from departmental structure can be nullified by failure 
to give the chairperson proper responsibility and tia^ to eJterclse those xesponsibilities. 

Where such units (departments) exist » an equitable plan should be developed 
in order that the unit chairperson be given ^ reaH^^^c reduction in teaching 
responsibilities. 
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Conferees stcongly believed that the chairperson should be a farnitv «u»„,Ko. u 
primary resporjslblllty to speech communication. ^ ''^^ 

Recommcndatcon: 

The chairperson should be selected from and retain rank and status 
m the speech communication faculty. 



Instruction 



strategics, materials and equlpaient most frequently mentioned. styles, 

s&isLE^^^^^^^^^^ 

that selYj^'l'^lllld^^^^^ and urged 

atudents can select the method most consistent wi h ?nd"ldual fbn?"es ^Hoth" 
suggestions, a communication laboratory Is a necessary component for"u^'cess 

Valle^^ ^frt^?'"'^^ discussion of a speech conaunlcatlon laboratory came from Penn 

SI.:™ 

sSteL t^th ap^lcfbllltvl^"^ ^ impressive array of Instructional resource 

oyoi-cBia wicn applicability In speecii communication. 



RecomendOytion: 



If At T^ ] "Recognize the need for establishment and maintenance 
of adequately equipped and adequately staffed support facilities, 
especially those providing audio-visual materials and equipment. 

profel^loia^c!^ available teaching strategies Is long. The speech communication 
Journals fJw stations, games, communication exercises, discussions, logs, 

journals, films, tapes, projects, sensory awareness exercises, panels, lectures and 
hunan resources. Additionally. Individualized learning, self Spaced Instruction' modular 
instruction, computer assisted Instruction and performance contract/prov^Se vailed 
approaches to the speech communication curriculum. The conferee8"ere ^anlm^us feellnr 

aS thSse"Jhat°f^'" ""r" "^"^ strategies now av^labH^ as wfu ^ 

as those that are sure to emerge in the future. 

Uzcomzndojtion: 

I!!nro.^l!°"^u investigation of alternative Instructional 

r!^h!r r ^^^^^^ taken that effective Instruction 

rather than ' change" or "innovation" be the desired outcome. 

One qualifying concern about the attention given Instructional methods grew out of 
the preceding recommendation. Many conferees suggested that Innovative methods sometimes 
are used simply to be Innovative. Lorene Nichols was an articulate advocate of the position 
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that the selected mode of Instruction should be consistent with the Individual student's 
learning style. She described an approach to Identifying the most appropriate mode of 
Instruction vhlch elicited a positive reaction from rhe group. 

RtcormCndation: 

Greater use of tools such as the Canf leld-Laf ferty L^OAnd^g StijlZ4 
Inventory should be made to better Isolate Individual preferences 
and allow students to be properly counseled Into courses which will 
provide an optimum learning experience. (LzoAning StyZZA JnvzrUoAJ^, 
Plymouth, Michigan: Experiential Learning Methods.) 

Concomitant with the need for Identifying most appropriate learning styles and In- 
structional modes. Is a need for examining methods of earning credit. The 1974 Association 
for Communication Administration Task Force on the College Level Entrance Program (CLEP) 
found no suitable test for assessing proficiency in speech communication. However,' 
requests for proficiency examinations come with increasing frequency, and ^'experiential 
learning*' has emerged as an avenue to a degree. Both add pressure either to find a 
mechanism for assessment or to develop a clear scatenent as to why these are not appro- 
priate methods to acquire credit in speech communication. As increasing numbers of high 
school students enter college with extensive backgrounds in speech communication, and as 
many business and industrial training progratas Include courses and seminars in speech 
conmunlcatlon, the former alternative appears to be the more reasonable action. 

Consideration ought to be given to alternative methods of acquiring credit 
by individual students including variable entry-exit programs and modular 
scheduling. 

In addition to developing alternative methods of acquiring credit , conferees were 
concerned that the semester hour, in part because of tradition and in part because of 
convenience* remain a controlling factor in curriculum development. 

Rzcomzndcution: 

Institutions should allow and encourage departmental flexibility so that 
it is possible to assess particular needs and respond with short term 
offerings, workshops, special topic seminars and other non-permanent 
offerings. 

The conference considered other approaches and some of the problems with the 
utilization of varied strategies. Many participants supported the value of inter- 
disciplinary and team-teaching experiences, even while identifying budget problems 
and elements of competition that conflict with optimum interdisciplinary experiences. 
Examples in which speech communication components had been subsumed by other disciplines 
were cited and cautioned against. 

Hzcomzndcution: 

In order to maximize the value of the educational experience, inter- 
disciplinary team-teaching approaches should be used where applicable 
but with clear commitment to the malntanance' of the integrity of the 
disciplines Involved. 

While discussing budgets, competition and their effect on Int^^'dlsclp Unary work, 
an additional and widely shared concern emerged. Many conferees <i^>:qjrp,ssed frustration 
over the increasing size of performance courses. While most agre^.i? is difficult to 
identify an ideal enrollment figure, thi?y noted the practical ^^7.jV)k:wr.3 that attend large 
ennollments in performance classes. In short, as enrollment Increases, the opportunity 
to perform decreases. When enrollment grows by ten students in a speech communication 
class with a performance/participation component, substantially less performance time is 
available for each student. 
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Re.commzndation: 

In the maCter of class slzc» special attention should be given 
to the practical considerations In performance courses. These 
courses should not enroll more than tventy-*flve students. 

Scott's description of the learning laboratory stressed use of paraprofesslonal 
assistants to oversee much of the laboratory activity. Other participants reported 
productive use of peer counselors and peer teachers. Implicit In a variety of student 
types Is the need for counseling and direction. Positive experiences with paraprofesslonal 
assistants and counselors 9 peer teachers and counselors led conferees to conclude that 
extended use of such personnel would contribute to more effective utilization of the 
suggested instructional strategies. 

RzcomimndatLon: 

There should be grer.f.er use of peer and paraprofesslonal counselors. 

Brenda Burchett made a strong closing request to the discussion of instruction. 
She observed that even a brief discussion makes clear that many effective and exciting 
Instructional styles and strategies are In use. She urged that some provisions be 
developed for sharing among speech conmiunlcatlon professionals. 

A procedure should be developed for the exchange of methods and resources, 
particularly those of an innovative nature. 



Research 

Initially, the participants took a hard, and not always flattering look at the 
research activities of community college speech communication faculty. The appraisal 
of research activities ranged from a view that the lack of creative research on students 
and community Is a major weakness among community college personnel to the view that there 
is little or no encouragement for community college faculty to engage In research other 
than the "more training - more pay" Incentive. Other reactions suggested that heavy 
teaching responsibilities prevent Institutions demanding research activity by faculty 
and that such activity, where It does exist. Is largely self*lnltiated. At the current 
time, the preponderance of research by community college speech faculty seems to consist 
of Individual efforts to test and/or validate a particular instructional technique. 

The conferees suggested a variety of topics for research. Two of the possible 
research topics deserve special mention because they reflect the challenges facing 
community college speech Instructors. Jeff coat spoke of the particular difficulties 
that arise when one encounters varied nationalities, ethnic and/or racial groups In 
the classroom and called for additional research into the difficulties generated by 
heterogeneous populations. Scott expressed concern for the very high attrition rates 
which seem to be inherent in community colleges, as well as in speech clanses speci-> 
flcally. These concerns demonstrated the need for research support. 

Re.comtndation: 

Institutions should provide released time and/or financial support 
in order to encourage community college speech faculty to conduct 
research. 

Participants asserted that many faculty are engaging in research of varied types 
bit are not sharing it. The conferees singled out the ERIC system for special commen- 
dation and urged wider use of it. 

Rtcommndation: 

Community college speech faculty should recognize the value of and make 
additional use of the ERIC system as a source for research Information 
and an avenue for publication. 
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have a''d\a^":^Lt";,^t-^-'>^|;f studies j^.Hin a g.ven insti.ucion 

second, such studies my fumlsh^he hJlfJ '''^ Institution, and 

generalizations. ^ "^"^ '''^ ^" additional investigation and tentative 

Recommcndatcort: 

Research of an Intemnl nature should be emphasized. 

to share what they do with others" cLSe:rsourt L"?H f?""""*^* researchers 
directions of research. They felt that "<nt^,n^*' identify two profitable 
by individuals in cominunlty Luo'es Whereas "eL'^'^f"'' conducted best 

studies, surveys and other such vIdL Jomoar I, onO ?^ ^ "n^aratlve 
by university faculty and graduate students ! ' .f^^^ """^ effectively be executed 
effort to identify need area" Accordingly, the participants made an 

5. Current instructional methods, 

o. Currlcuiar content. 

7. Ability. levels of community college students 

8. Value structures In relaUrm ^„ '•'-uaencs. 

9. Grading procedures " 

10. Atomistic versus whollstlc approach to Instruction. 

bring^"n'it?o^^^r',^JL"f a-g^r^^^^^^^^^^ Communication Association should 

following areas: similarities and dlf erences in the 

1. course offerings 

2. course content 

t in%TStl^°nal°^?ra?:g""s^"""^'' con„unlcation courses 

6.' std^n^nlt^^'t-rt^L""""' 

'S. Srr rd ^f ^r^^^i^rS S ^0^^^ 
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9. type of professional growth activities available and Institutional 
attitudes toward such activities. 

The conference was keenly awar€ of the magnitude of the preceding request. Still, 
the discussion made It clear that research needs are many and similar. Moreover, conferees 
believed the Impact of such a study would be significantly greater If the prestige of a 
national association supported the projects. The desire for SCA Involvement Is to underline 
the Importance of the studies as much as for the help the Association can provide. 

Conference participants Identified a major problem that plagues Instructors In small 
colleges- They are frequently unaware of sources of support for research activities. Though 
large institutions typically have a staff member assigned to the task of Identifying sources 
for grants as well as helping the preparation of grant requests, faculty In smaller Institu- 
tions are left to their own devices. 

Rtcjonmejidation: 

SCA should give guidance to community college speech faculty In Investigating 
and acquiring financial aid for research activities. 

The final recommendation concerning research grew out of an existing program of 
the Association for Communication Administration. Robert Hall described briefly a project 
seeking to secure demographic data about the faculty of four-year Institutions. 

Rzcomzndcution: 

The current relationship between ACA and four-year Institutions with respect 
to securing demographic data should be emulated by the community colleges. 
Institutions should be encouraged to accept the role, and one of those 
Institutions should be selected to serve as repository for such Information. 



Professional Issues 

The category of "professional Issues" furnished a rubric under which several concerns 
were examined. One concern was what constitutes the aost appropriate training for 
community college speech faculty. This Issue has growing significance. As Berko pointed 
out, community college employenent has only recently come to be viewed as attractive by 
professionals Interested in teaching in higher education. At least three factors have 
contributed to this change of attitude. First, the declining number of positions available 
m four-vear colleges and universities. Second, salaries, benefits and the level of security 
have rl 'an at community colleges. Third, the challenge of the comprehensive community 
college Is attractive to many professionals. Openings that occur in community colleges are 
increasingly sought after. Thus, the question of what constitutes best P^P'*"^ . 
becomes important. Many institutions have developed graduate programs in community college 
teaching. Emergence of these programs has emphasized the need to specify the most 
appropriate role of the speech communication discipline relative to them, as well as to 
examine the content of the traditional speech graduate programs. 

A number of suggestions concerned the components of a "most appropriate" training 
experience. Berko and others observed the problems that attend high specialization and 
pointed out that if any capsule advice were to be valuable, it would be that the ideal 
community college teacher be able to teach in a variety of areas. Participants concluded 
that not enough is yet known to advise specifically regarding appropriate preparation. 

RzcjormejidaZLon: 

The ACA should act to initiate a study to determine the most appropriate 
training for an instructor of speech communication in a community college. 

Rzconmndcutio n: 

ACA and SCA should work In conjunction with degree-granting institutions 
choosing tc implement such programs if there is demonstrated need. 

The conference achieved no consensus regarding the value of courses in "the 
community college" or "teaching in the community college." A number of P^"°"%"f^^f J^^^^ 
courses were sometimes interesting and helpful, but disagreed with suggestions that such 
courses should be required, either by institutions or by credentialing agencies. The 
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conclusions reflected the concerns. 
RzcoimcndaZion: 

Courses addressed to the nature of the comnunlty college should be 
made available. 

bv nIoL«nr!"r unanlinous in feeling that such courses should be taught only 

by professors who have had experience In the connnunlty college environment. 

RzcojnmndaZion: 

When universities and colleges offer courses which relate to speech 
cocmunlcatlon In the conununlty college, the course should be taught 
by an Instructor with community college teaching experience. 

.n^ emphasized the value of in-service training. Many outlined significant 

and useful in-service programs they had completed. signmcanc 

RzcomzndaX>ion: 

Community college speech communication faculty members should organize 
in-servlce workshops as community service projects. 

c^,n.^^'*"^''^^'*"'?^,''°T"'^'^ °" ''^^"^ °^ in-service experiences in the SCA convention 
devLe'!^L''f;.Hl^' "5°" """" attractive if the Association were to 

of n«rM^?^.M f """"^ '^^^ participants to present a certificate 

of participation and successful completion to their institutions. 

Reccmm zndation : 

Some method of certification of workshop experiences should be devised 
in order to establish them as a valid means of professional growth and 
development. 

experienced! ^"""^ ^ ^° discussantr? supported the value of ihe 

RzcoimzndcLtion: 

Professional organizations, institutions and instructors should organize 
and promote in-service training experiences for personal and professional 
growth. 

The conferees underscored the responsibility of community college personnel in 
planning and presenting workshops. e> f » m 

Rzcoimendation: 

Community college speech communication faculty members should sponsor work- 
shops and similar programs at professional conferences. 

Additionally, one specific recommendation concerned with workshop content was made. 
RzcjOimtnddtLon: 

The SCA community college section should Initiate workshops designed to 
Increase understanding of research methodology. 

B.rko'^!^ "^°°r"^?J^°"^^^Shlight the issue of participation in professional organizations. 
BerkD .erounted the limited participation by community college faculty in professional 

their editorial boards. ?he number of co^vJnM ''^"^ conmmnlty college faculty on 
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In regional speech associations, the International Communication Association, the American 
Suslness Communication Association, the Academy of Management, the SCA, and the ACA. The 
group made special note of efforts by the Eastern Communication Association on behalf of 
community college members observing that two separate Issues of CcmnunLcxition Tcdcuj have 
centered on community college issues. Despite positive accomplishments, the conferees 
recognized the need for additional professional activity. 

1le.coimzndcUion: 

Community college speech communication faculty members must continue to 
assume the responsibility for Increasing professional Involvement on the 
part of thel^ colleagues, as well as recommending persons for appointment 
to the governing bodies of professional organizations. 

The conference participants sought to identify a series of ways in which the pro- 
fessional associations could make needed contributions. Perhaps the most important of 
these was in the areas of articulation and transferability. Community college students have 
long endured the problem of threatened and, too frequently, real resistance to the transfer 
of course work. Many articulation conferences have been held but action tends to require 
intervention by state agencies. Several states, e.g., Florida, Illinois, Texas, have 
developed guidelines that provide for credit transfer to four-year, public institutions. 
As with most things the benefits arc not unmixed; gains from insured transferability are 
balanced by constraints Imposed upon the development of new courses, particularly those 
that might be construed as upper division courses. Nevertheless, progress has been made. 
Articulation remains, however, a sensitive issue, both with senior institutions and 
secondary schools. 

Iltcommdcution: 

State task forces comprised of representatives of all levels of speech 
communication in higher education should be established and offered the 
following charge: 

1. To provide for free transfer of lover division speech communication 
Courses between community colleges and receiving institutions. 

2. To promote cooperation among such institutions. 

3. To make recommendations to appropriate state governing agencies. 

One way to improve articulation is for community colleges to aid their faculty to 
become better known and increase their interaction with professional colleagues at senior 
colleges and universities. 

Recommndcution: 

Community college speech communication departments should initiate 
professional interchange with senior institutions and secondary schools. 

Ue.coimzndation: 

Faculty exchange programs provide an especially effective method of 
articulation. Such programs should be widely publicized. 

Re.co(mzndcLtion: 

Community college administrators should provide practical support for 
exchange programs. 

During the discussion of professional activity, SCA was seen as an appropriate agency 
to aid both speech Instructors and administrators to answer the constant questions and 
challenges they receive. 

ttzcoimzndation: 

The SCA should prepare and publish a pamphlet answering the question 
of "Why Teach Speech?" 
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Such a publication would be especially valuable In supporting basic and general speech 
conmunlcatlon courses. Additionally, projections concerning school populations Indicate 
a need for Identifying non-academic career opportunities available to those trained In speech 
conmunl ca 1 1 on • 

Rzcofmejidation: 

The SCA should Investigate and Initiate a program to promote the 
visibility and acceptance of speech communication as a valuable and 
skilled profession In alternative areas of employment. 

The participants once again demonstrated their belief that It Is Incumbent upon 
community college faculty to assume Initiative as they Identified an existing service, 

R^commmdatLon: 

Institutions desiring external evaluation of speech communication 
programs should avail themselves of the ACA evaluation services. 

Additionally, conferees suggested the SCA community college section should aid In 
this ACA service by Identifying potential consultants with community college expertise, 

U^cjOrmm,ndatLon: 

The community college section of the SCA should Identify Individuals with 
particular expertise and accomplishments who might serve in a consultative 
capacity with departments desiring resources, observation and evaluation, 

ConcJbicUnQ H^ommndatLon&i 

To label this segment ConcZudinQ is somewhat misleading, for two sections follow it. 
The first section is an evaluation of the Conference and the second is an afterword 
offering some future directions. Each section contains implicit recommendations, but this 
segment contains the last four oaA.CAXlZ recommendations of the conference. 

The participants were strong in feeling that many outstanding professionals in the 
field of speech communication are in community colleges. 

Recommoido/tu? It : 

Those speech communication professionals who are providing strong 
leadership within individual institutions, communities and the profession 
should be commended. 

The conferees believed the discussion had been sufficiently valuable to bear 
repeating, 

Re,cjonirmndation: 

A conference similar to the Denver Conference should be convened at an 
appropriate future date. The elapsed time between conferences should 
not exceed five years. 

Related to this recommendation is one based on frustration with the limited budget 
of this conference i^hich resulted in Inadequate support services. Participants strongly 
expressed appreciation to Prince George's Community College and William Ralney Harper 
College for pre- and post-conference production and mailing support, but urged that in 
the future, provisions should be made for support services at the conference Itself, 

flzcoimejidation* 

That (future) conference should have professional secretarial service 
and appropriate duplicating equipoent. 
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Finally, rather than wait five years before reviewing accomplishments, the parti- 
cipants were concerned that the work of this conference be constantly reassessed. 

Utajtmejidcution: 

There should be some mechanism devised which would provide a yearly 
assessment of the responses to these recommendat^lons. 



Conclusion 

Herman Cohen, 1975 SCA President, offered a series of closing remarks. He presented 
his perceptions of the conference and noted that one major value was the generation of a 
sense of awareness of the needs of speech professionals In community colleges. He urged 
that these needs be reviewed In a frame of unity: 

We must regard ourselves as an Integrated profession concerned 
with the Improvement of human communication In all spheres through 
study, teaching, research and scholarship. None of us should have 
either disdain or awe for other members of our field. These are 
tough times for the academic world and our profession. We can grow 
and flourish, but It will take a unified effort by the profession. 
I regard this conference as an important step in that task. 

A major theme of the conference was unity - the unity that comes from a group with 
common concerns seeking to generate common solutions. None of the participants would 
contend that all of the problems facing the speech professional in community colleges have 
been answered, but all would agree that progress was made. 



CONFERENCE EVALUATION 

Conference planners felt that the Impact and Impetus of the meeting would be 
enhanced if a serioui; attempt was made to evaluate its outcomes. This hope took two 
major forms. In one Instance, a plan was devised to have participants evaluate and comment 
on the various individual sessions. This was done by asking eacli participant to respond 
to the following questions which were provided in duplicate format on NCR paper: 

1. What aspects/topics of the discussion seemed of most value to you? 

2. If the discussion were to be continued, what Issues do you feel deserve 

extended conversation? 

3. What other comments, criticisms, questions, suggestions, etc., do you feel 

would be germane to this session? 

Several weeks after the close of the conference, the various participants each 
received a questionnaire which elicited commentary in four general areas: 

1. Ideas and suggestions for a future national conference: 

a. Conference focus/theme 

b. Small groups (Informal or formal? Proposed topics? Other?) 

c. Speakers (Should there be individuals charged with position papers? If yes, who?) 

2. General comments on the 1975 conference. 

3. Were there subjects missed that should have been covered? 

A. Were there particular techniques that seemed to you to be effective and should be 
retained? 

The questionnaire provided an additional opportunity for participants to offer 
suggestions as well as a chance to reflect on the conference charge to look forward. 
Hence 9 the matter of future implies Lions and orientation emerges in questions 1, 3, and 4. 
As one might expect, the post-conference evaluations (as well as the post-session summaries) 
strongly reflected the final recommendations of the conference. Just as the participants 
were "fixed" on the presentation of substantive conference-end proposals or recommendations, 
they also were aware of the need to re-examine conference procedures, discussions, and 
planning. The "General Comments" area reflects importance given to both procedures and 
topics. 
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1. The fixed plan for small groups (limited rotation) might have been more 
flexible, thus allowing more extensive communication an^ng participants. 

2. The written summaries could have been produced after each small group 
session so they would be available for subsequent meetings. 

3. The schedule of sessions was too long, too rigorous, too physically and 
emotionally exhausting, and more rest Intervals were needed. 

4. Time could have been more efficiently utilized In small group sessions 
as well as In the conference as a whole. 

5. More participation by representatives from smaller colleges and speech 
communication departments was needed. 

6. Funding for the conference should have been sought by the planners, and 
such support could have been utllzed In a variety of conference sectors. 

7. Tlie conference participants were highly motivated. 

8. The high number of small group sessions caui^ad much repetition and Impeded 
productivity* 

9. More time, perhaps another scheduled day, would have alleviated the 
pressure of time and appointed tasks. 

10. Efficient and frequent recording In the small group sessions* more 
secretarial service throughout the conference were needed. 

11. The wide scope of the conference was Inappropriate; a narrow, more 
focused set of goals should have been the order of the meeting. 

12. Interpersonal problems arose as roles were established In small groups. 

13. A philosophical statement on the mission of the American community college 
would have been valuable as a device of cohesion, and would have eliminated a 
number of persca^l or aberrant Issues which arose. 

14. The final general session on recommendations would have been aided by 
having sessions on recommendations at the end of each day. 

13. Particular topics, areas of discussion, could have been assigned to the 
various small groups. 

16. Lengthier; research-oriented position papers might have be::n presented. 

^Valuators also responded to the "Topics Not Discussed" area In a way that can be 
helpful to future conferences. Any developmental conference must recognize that Important 
topics, ideas, or positions arise only to "lose out" to other topics and ideas deemed more 
Important by the participants. The Items are valuable to the extent that they represent 
a cogent statement of the larger conference recommendations. 

Top-ccA VeJiQAving GKzcuteA ConiidoAcutlon'* 

1. Cooperation (articulation) with secondary schools and senior Institutions. 

2. The problems. Issues surrounding the development and Implementation of 
Interdisciplinary Instruction. 

3. Developmental and remedial programs such as adult basic education and second 
language Instruction, 

4. Activities, directions of other professional conferences. 
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5. Relationship between speech comunlcatlon prograos and the business- 
industrial sector of the connunlty or state. 



6. Teaching oethodology and. variations in speech communication curricula. 

7. Administrative duties, requirements. 

8. Expertise of conference participants. 

9. Speech comnnml cation career programs. 

The editors believe the nature of many developmental conferences tends to disallow 
certain topics In the rush to identify and discuss those topics which are basic. In 
fact, the topics which are not discussed tend to underscore the seminal or generative 
value in such conferences, a desirable outcome or conference accomplishment. Such 
"discovere.^" topics might be useful for future conferences, and Indeed as useful con- 
siderations iTL z variety of professional speech communication endeavors. 



Simruviy 

Participants offered criticism on a variety of other otters, and these generally 
suggested ways to improve future conferences. They felt ©o strong c«ed for formal 
presentations, a probable result of the developmental or 'Votkshop" cfcaracter of the 
conference. Most held that the Invitational submission of brief (3 page) position 
papers was effective, and that the distribution of these papers prior to the actual 
meeting was helpful. A few participants contended that the discretionary selection of 
topics presented problems in duplication, and that the assignment of specific topics by 
the conference planners would have limited the number of overly broad papers. Other 
respondents appeared to share the planners' aims in seeking generative, broadly-based 
as well as narrowly defined professional statements. Apparently, the planners assumed 
the ground-breaking nature of the conference, and anticipated that a number of partici- 
pants would feel compelled to present broader professional positions In view of their 
varied duties and Interests. One suggested future alternative would be to include a 
group of specific research topics that would assist potential participants in their work. 

The question of speakers for future conferences drew divided response. Those in 
favor of Inviting such specialists felt that spotlighted statements on relevant topics 
might serve a strong conference purpose. However, roost conferees placed greater value 
on the developmental and self-generating character of the meeting and felt that any 
alteration would hinder the planned route to information-sharing as well as the collective 
and democratic approach to projecting professional goals. 

The small group format of the conference drew criticism for various reasons. Some 
conferees contended that attempts at consensus prior to the introduction of the final 
conference recommendations was impractical. This group felt a clearer "Where-are-we-now? 
picture could have better addressed the diversity of theory and practice that exists in 
the world of community college speech teachers. Others supported the plan to develop 
recommendations professionally useful to the greatest number, using the consensus route. 
The editors believe that the proceedings indicate both diversity and consensus, and that 
both have been recorded. 

DENVER AND BEYOND: An Afterword 

The Denver conference is over, but the work of that meeting recorded here looks 
toward the future. We who attended the conference explored where we are, where we are 
going, and how we might utilize the best efforts In getting to that high-minded pro- 
fessional objective. As speculation on the conference itself, end on what is In store, 
the editors believe several statements can be made. 

The Role of the SCA 

An important role for the Speech Communication Association was stressed at Denver. 
The conferees made recommendations regarding the Association in the future, and emphasized 
its value as an initiating and implementing force in the work that must be done. 
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Whether through research, sponsored conferences or standing connaisslons, the Denver 
meeting asserts the SCA must move to address the needs of teachers and students In the 
nation's 1000-plus community colleges. 

The achievement of the goals specified will depend greatly on the type and direction 
of leadership. For example, will the Speech Connuni cation Association provide adequate 
advisory assistance? Will speech communication professionals in four-year and graduate 
institutions voice adequate and responsible concern tor the still'-emerging role of the 
coBDunity college speech professional? In the minds of many community college speech 
teachers, the SCA fuiS not provided adequate attention to comaunity college concerns in 
the past, and all-too-of ten the role of senior institutions has taken on a decidedly 
patronizing attitude. 

The Need for Study 

That changes are constant portends well for the future of speech communication 
in the community college, only so long as they are initiated in response to evident needs. 
Though often used in Denver, the word, .innovCLtion, was invariably qualified. Whether used 
to jlscuss traditional or alternative non-traditional instruction, the need for departmental 
flexibility in planning curricula, or meeting the varieties of entry/exit learning 
experiences, new ideas should be welcomed but constantly studied and evaluated. 

Of Courses and Programs 

Just as speech teachers everywhere are devoted to the Issues of their discipline 
(perhaps a profession Is in a dying stage when nothing is contended), the Denver conference 
gave meticulous attention to many recurring instructional problems* Should we emphasize 
interpersonal or performance objectives? Should argumentation and persuasion be the 
order of the day? The issues will continue. But as the conference determined, the best 
approach will be most consistent with the best the discipline has to offer, when also in 
concert with the philosophy of each respective institution. 

In a world prone to periodically reviewing "basics,** a developmental conference 
serves to explore the value of mandatory speech components in the community college. 
If the variety of learning audiences plays a governing role in future discussions, then 
we can expect to see changes in the way, shape, and philosophy of the basic course* Who, 
for example, will give needed attention to the many problems of teaching speech and drama 
to elderly American citizens? The apparent uniqueness of the problems which exist in the 
community college setting requires greater attention in the future* Conference discussions 
which culminated in a series^ of recommendations, and not limited to the need for better 
articulation between two and four-year institutions, stressed the lack of attention In 
the past to similarities and differences in Junior and senior programs. 

Awareness of broader and more varied student constituencies argues for new 
nomenclature, new approaches to the system of student classification traditionally 
established and utilized. The community college situation argues for something else. 
Is, for example, a U.S. Navy retiree, complete vUXh a college degree, really enrolling 
in a "freshman lower-division course" when signing up for Speech 101? The variety of 
learning audiences requires continuing attention to the growth and variety of compen- 
satory programs as well. 

The Denver conference, and hopefully future meetings, will serve to point up the 
status quo in community college speech courses. If, as the participants in Denver 
concluded, many programs are simply the first part of four-year college courses in other 
clothing, then obviously the so-called career programs are being given less attention 
than the traditional "transfer'* program. As changes occur here, care should be taken 
that they are accomplished in a manner to sustain the greatest number of educational 
benefits to the greatest number and variety of students. 

The Denver meeting made it possible for teachers to compare notes on emerging 
career programs, and perhaps it Is only natural that career programs with a basic speech 
communicatlai emphasis would be emphasized. Many potential directions are here, but 
whichever is taken, career program developers will have to build bridges to the communities 
they serve. Here will be a major step for speech teachers, getting in touch with their 
own off-campus, work-a-day environments to develop work-oriented programs that will serve 
the student, the discipline, and the community. 
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Teacher Preparation 

The Denver conference proposed steps to determine the best form of preparation for 
the prospective connaunlty college teacher. In view of the continuing growth of community 
colleges and of the simultaneous need for speech teachers In these Institutions, clearly 
this is a pressing need. 

The Idea of Service 

The Idea of service has long dominated the discussion of speech teacher roles. In 
Denver, participants tended to frame this discussion in terms of aid to other elements, 
primarily vocational-technical, of the community college. The problems are numerous here, 
and have been suggested earlier, but one feature of this development seems all Important. 
Speech teachers in community colleges , perhaps more than ever before in academla, will 
have to consult, voric and collaborate with colleagues from other disciplines in forging 
the most effective speech communication learning experience. 

On Future Conferences 

Conference participants were not without suggestions for the future. Another similar 
speech communication conference is urged, as well as periodic updating of the recoimnendations 
made in Denver. 

One outcome of the meeting was a general feeling that topics identified and discussed 
deserve greater focus and analysis. This suggests the need for conferees with similar 
interests to research their topics well in advance of any anticipated meeting. The move 
to greater analysis of problems or Issues, together with subsequent consideration of 
resolutions, often requires progressively different conferences. Though doubtless, a 
string of 'developmental or issue-oriented" conferences is not thz answer, particularly 
if Che recommendations are unheeded and not eventually implemented, they constitute part 
of the answer. 

There is something about the close of a conference that is both inspiring and 
debilitating, uplifting and enervating. Whatever happened at Denver, there was a 
definite, collective resolve to push forward. There was a sense of achievement, but zaore 
in terms of having been there, of having argued anJ discovered amid all the frustrations, 
that speech communication in the community college deserves greater attention, and fui6 and 
<^ miaking a strong contribution to higher education in America as well as to the discipline 
of speech communication itself. 

To paraphrase Bob Dylan *8 ever-appropriate commentary, the times are changing for 
speech communication teachers in Americans community colleges. Developmental conferences 
such as that which took place in Denver will do much to help teachers adapt to, as well 
as take an active leadership role in, the challenges of the future. 
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TEACHING THE COM>(UNITY COLLEGE STUDENT: METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
FOR A DEVELOPMENTAL COURSE IN SPEECH COMMUNICATION 

by 

Barbara Strain and Patricia Wysong 



With the establlshiKnt of "open-door" policies, many community colleges have assumed the respon- 
sibility for Instituting programs for students who previously were not eligible for admission to 
college classes. While these students have been labeled variously as high-risk, educationally- 
underprepared, disadvantaged, culturally deprived, and low-achieving, the programs have been called 
remedial, compensatory, or basic skills. Because deficiencies in communication skills contribute 
significantly to the high-risk students' problems, speech communication departments have been ex- 
pected to provide compensatory speech courses. However, since the trend has been that each depart* 
ment or college develop its own curriculum, there is a large variation In the nature and function 
of compensatory courses and a lack of research and resource materials and curriculum information. 

The purpose of this article is to describe a *Mevelopnental" approach to designing and imple- 
menting a course ^n speech communication for the high-risk student. The first section of the paper 
briefly reviews the trends in compensatory speech programs. Section Two reviews the attributes of 
the high-risk student and presents a short study of the students' preferences for speech communica- 
tion Instruction. The third section describes a developmental speech communication course in three 
areas: (1) Interpersonal communication, (2) values clarification, and (3) organization of ideas 
for communication. 

The term developmental refers to a course that iflentifies basic communication skills and sequen- 
tially introduces higher level skills. The dcvcloptffintal course described In this article strives 
to meet the following criteria; 

1. It should reflect the needs. Interests, values, and experiences of the student. 

2. It should offer each student avenues for developing communication skills that will be bene- 
ficial to his personal development and effective in his daily interaction with others. 

3. The course must deal with the affective as well as the cognitive area of Instruction. 

4. It should utilize diagnostic tools to determine the student's communication levels. 

5. It should recognize variations in learning styles and provide individualized Instruction. 

6. Units of learning should be short and sequentially structured. 

7. The instructor should be cmpathetic and willing to tise strategies that meet the needs and 
learning styles of the student. 

If the high-risk student has needs, values, and learning styles that differ from the traditional 
student, then speech communication instruction will also be different. The first section of this 
paper examines some of the different approaches that have been tried by speech communication 
Instructors. 

Trends in Compensatory Speech Programs 

Although there are numerous exl5^ing speech programs for the high-risk student, there is not 
one strong, consistent philosophy U&dcrlylng the various approaches. The trends in compensatory 
speech programs can be characterized as "'corrective," "experience-centered," and as "adapted" public 
speaking courses. The corrective' api^roach has stressed the acquisition of accepted or standard 
speech patterns and pronunciation. Daftald Smith concluded In 1966 that the mandate to teachers of 
speech was that "the nation's communication defectives must be taught to use language effectively 
if they arc to ha "c their rightful opportunities to economic security and social growth." Subse- 
quent articles have described coursefs designed to improve or standardize the student's speech. 
Richard Lee reported oh a program written in behavioral objectives which attempts to help the stu- 
dent identify his characteristic patterns of verbal behavior. Although Lee Insists that students 
are not rewarded for speech of the middle class only, he contends that "the function of remedial 
instruction is to enable the student to modify his careful speech if he wants to, both in what he 
saya and how he says it."^ Many of the behavioral objectives described in the article are aimed at 
teaching students how their speech differs from standard English. The objectives assume that the 
student will choose to change his speech patterns. 

Correction of defects was the only similarity that Theordore Hopf found among the eight compen- 
satory speech programs that he studied.^ Hopf reported that most of the programs used a mixture of 
voice and diction courses, English courses, and speech clinics to "correct" students' speech 
patterns. He contended that: 

It does appear that the current programs provide reward 
only for the student that either already has the required 
facility for language or is ready and willing to change his 
entire life style to mccC the middle class criteria necessary 
for success In the "learned professions."^ 

A second form of compensatory speech education program is that which provides opportunities for 
speech experiences but may not necessarily provide training beyond that required by the situation. 
Three teachers reported In Speech Ttachtn, on a ghetto class in which students rejected traditional 
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Instruction much as role playing for job Interviews or discussions of what to do to make the proper 
Impression. 5 Rather than learn to "get along In Whltey's World," they preferred to retain their 
own identity* As a result, the class focused on the development of a "viable consnunlty action 
group" organized for the purpose of bringing about coimaunlty change. Black students were allowed 
to seek out ways of relating to each other and to their white teachers. Direct cocmiunlcatlon train- 
ing was offered only when the students requested it for particular problems encountered in the 
action groixp. 

The third approach to compensatory speech education has been an adapted public speaking program. 
Robert Hawkins altered his public speaking course in a two year experimental program for "low- 
Income, under-achieving youth from East. St. Lou Is. In his classes Hawkins used many training 
fllois, allowed the students free choice of subjects for speeches, aad experitoented with video 
taping. He also combined his class with dance and music classes for oral Interpretation of poetry 
through music, body expression, and verbal expression. On the basis of his Imaginative experiment, 
Hawkins recommended that students be allowed "to communicate In the classroom In the most meaningful 
way they know how" and that students should feel free to "op en- up" In the classroom. 

Before ve can competently evaluate the various approaches to speech communication courses for 
the high-risk student, and before we can recoucifind a program that will effectively assist high-risk 
students in solving their cocsnunlcatlon problems, we must ask sooe fundamental questions: What are 
the communication needs of the high-risk student? What does he expect to gain from a course In 
speech communication? In the next section we examine profiles of the high-risk student In order to 
better understand his needs, and we report on a short research study designed to ascertain student 
expectations of the speech communication course. 



Student Needs and Preferences for 
Speech Communication Courses 

The communication needs of the student can best be determined by looking at the student himself, 
and by asking the student what he wants to gain from speech communication courses. From his com- 
prehensive study of compensatory educational programs, John Roueche compiled the following profile 
of the disadvantaged student In community colleges: 

1. Graduated from high school with a low C average or below 

2. Is severely deficient In basic skills. I.e., language and 
mathematics 

3. Has poor habits of study (and probably a poor place to study 
at home) 

4. Is weakly motivated, lacking home encouragement to continue 
In school 

5. Has unrealistic and Ill-defined goals 

6. Represents home with minimal cultural advantages and minimum 
standards of living 

7. Is the first of his/her family to attend college, hence having 
a minimum understanding of what college requires or what oppor- 
tunities It offers.' 

While Rouche*s profile Is accurate and consistent with other reports of the high-risk student, It 
does neglect the adult who Is returning to school and the very capable, but underprepared, student 
who finds that he needs a review of basic skills. Since Roueche focuses on the characteristics that 
make disadvantaged students such a high-risk academically, we should note that Robert L. Williams 
has compiled a list of academically promising characteristics he found In some disadvantaged stu- 
dents: willingness to accept personal responsibility, positive self-image, ability for creative 
thinking, special talents, oiotlvatlon to improve their life situation, and perslstance. ^ 

Since objective reports of student characteristics should be combined with what the student sees 
as his needs, we conducted a survey of student preferences for Instruction in speech communication 
In the Fall of 1972 at San Antonio College. Two hundred students enrolled In the compensatory 
speech course ranked their preferences in four content areas: interpersonal communication, public 
speaking, personal development through speech correction or language development, and communicating 
through drama and poetry (see Figure 1). The survey responses Indicate overwhelmingly that the 
high-risk students desire Instruction in Interpersonal communication (see Figures 2 and 3). The 
survey responses shov that speech correction options are chosen In only a few cases. The Implica- 
tion Is that, instruction in voice and diction or In standard English patterns should be available 
but should not be required In a compensatory program. The survey also Indicates that students who 
want to learn public speaking do not show a corresponding desire to become better listeners. This 
undoubtedly means that students are less Interested In a passive learning situation, and that they 
do not appreciate the value of critical listening. Speech communication courses should, therefore, 
seek to make critical listening Important and involving. 

Section three Is a description of a developmental course in speech communication that was devel- 
oped for the high-risk student population at San Antonio College. We describe Instructional objec- 
tives and strategies In Interpersonal ccssaunlcatlon, values clarification and organization of Ideas. 
In each area, we have attempted to meet specific needs of the high-risk student. 



Figure 1. SuTvey Questions 

Show what you would Co learn In this course by 

marking your 1st, 2nd, 3td, ^th, 5th, and 6th choice in the 
space given* 

1 , Learn how to start communication when it has broken down. 

2 > Learn how to communicate better with friends, family and 

co-workers. 
3 . Learn how to make speeches. 

^4. Learn to listen to speeches. 

5. Correct errors in my own speech. 

j6. Learn to pronounce new words. 

7. Learn how to commuaicate through poetry. 

^8. Learn how to communicate through drama. 



Figure 2. First Place Rankings 
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Figure 3. Frequency Distribution of Preferences 
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A Developpental Course in Speech Communication 

INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION 

IMionatt. An interpersonal communication approach best reflects the daily needs of the high- 
risk student. As Joseph Ilardo has pointed out: 

Interpersonal Cocmunication makes value Judgments that are 
reflective of the very values in human life which seem to be 
emerging in our age of transition. The emphasis on understanding 
rather than control, sensitivity rather than Influence , Interaction 
rather than one->vay communication reveals that interpersonal coot- 
munication is based on value Judgments very different from those on 
vhich rests public speaking. ^ 

Along vith the need to get along with others* the disadvantaged student needs self -awareness and 
peer group reinforcements. Interpersonal activities and analyses of communication situations pro- 
vide opportunities for the student to examine his own speech behavior, to react to the behavior of 
his peers, to add to his speech behavior patterns, and, in so doing, Increare his own self-esteem 
and develop sensitivity to others. 

St^LCLtcg'it& . The Instructional strategies for the developmental speech communication course must 
satisfy the requirements which were established by Bloom^^ and related to the speech communication 
course by Brooks. These require that students: (1) know what it is they are trying to learn, (2) 
value the objectives toward which they are striving, (3) be actively involved rather than being 
passive, and (4) receive feedback and confirmation of learning. The three elements necessary in 
Interpersonal strategies to meet Brooks requireaents are motivation, involvement, and modification 
of behavior. 

Mbtivation stems from two aspects, meeting his needs and actively involving the student in 
communication activities. Focusing on the communicative needs of the student motivates him for four 
reasons : 
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1. It addresses his personal needs. 

2. It appeals to his desires to share himself and his Ideas. 
3* It provides him opportunities for new relationships. 

4* It eventually provides satisfaction from needs met through 
effective communication* 

Student participation serves as a motivating factor because he communicates successfully In 
classroom activities. As positive feedback comes from his classmates, his behavior Is reinforced. 
Increasing motivation and stimulating him toward more active participation. 

Students become Involved In connunlcatlon activities which lead to or evoke responses that can 
be discussed, and analyzed. Finally the students make decisions regarding modification of commxinl- 
cation behaviors* Involvement Is also achieved through the use of Individualized learning pack- 
ets. ^2 The packets motivate and Involve the student because he can move at his own pace, see that 
he Is succeeding, and receive Immediate reward. Ellen Rltter has recer \y emphasized the need for 
teachers of departmental courses to use these kinds of materials. 

Involvement can be Intensified by the use of discussion. Rouche reports that discussion Is 
crucial for building positive student perceptions in developmental classes. ^-^ A discussion approach 
Involves creating a classroom which Is characterized by extensive student participation, lack of 
excessive Instructor direction, and, most Important, discussion of Ideas relatsd to personal exper- 
ience. The speech communication classroom Instructional strategies are often based on the dis- 
cussion-Interaction model, and the Instructor takes the role of facilitator for the group. This 
approach seems to be the most effective instructional mode for the developmental speech communi- 
cation course* 

The MIM (Motlvatlon-Involvement-Modlflcatlon) parldlgm Is consistent with the needs of disadvan- 
taged. I.e., to have "relevant," ''practical," "Inductive," "highly participatory," "dlscusslon- 
based," and "life-related" Instruction. ^5 The procedures must be relevant in order to motivate 
the student. The procedures aust be participatory so that the student may experience for himself 
the aspects of communicative behavior. Finally, the procedures must demonstrate .to the student that 
the communicative behavior has practical benefit In his dally communication. When these criteria 
are met then the modification of communication behavior Is possible. 

VALUES CLARIFICATION 

The Values Clarification Approach, as developed by Louis Raths, can be xised as a valuable tool 
which assists the student In the clarification of his own values in relation to the concepts and 
patterns of oral communication*^^ Hall describes this approach as 

a methodology or process by which we help persons 

to discover through their behavior, through their feelings, 
through their Ideas, what Important choices they have made 
that they are continually. In fact, acting upon In and through 
their lives. If a person Is living on sets of values assimi- 
lated from his upbringing rather than chosen, then he Is moving 
In directions and has goals that are hidden from him and that 
he Is not aware of. It Is only as I clarify what choices there 
are which have a major Influence on my personality that I can 
really understand who I am and where It Is that I am going. 
I can hardly understand where I am going and what goals I want 
to form If I am not aware of choices I have already made*..* 
Values clarification Is a method that helps people to clarify 
what these underlying choices are.^'^ 

Through the use of this process the Instructor will direct the student Coward fundamental goals: 
a desper understanding of self, greater appreciation of others, and a framework for decisions 
about the patterns of communication which he will utilize In his dally living. 

To explain the role of values clarification In the developmental classroom, we begin with a 
presentation of the rationale for the Inclusion of values clarification. Second, we. briefly 
describe the objectives of values clarification* Finally, we will outline the methodology and role 
of values clarification In the cognitive and affective areas of speech communication instruction. 

RatU?na£e. The rationale for the Inclusion of values clarification as a teaching strategy Is 
its relevancy to the needs of the student* Explorations of cultural communication show that the 
values Inculcated by the Individual will be reflected In his vocabulary, his expression of Ideas, 
his choice of topics to discuss, his attitude toward listening, and In all areas of his communica- 
tive Interaction with others. 

Many writers who have studied the disadvantaged student comment on the value differences* 
Gordon and Wllkerson discuss the differences between the values of the student and the values that 
are traditionally associated with the school curriculum. Raths says that "they do not feel a 
part and they have not reaped the benefits of the rewards of school achievement .*• a high priority 
value In the dominant culture. "^^ These value differences have implications for communication 
Instruction In three ways: 

1. The personal aspect of self relates to Interpersonal 
communication and values systems and orientations. 

2. The use of patterns of oral communication reflects 
understanding values that vary from subculture to subculture. 
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3. Changes In comaunlcatlon patterns may require changes 
In values* 



Since values are fundamental to the patterns of communication used by each person an understanding 
of those values should help the student see the relationship between his values and his communica- 
tion. 

ObjZCtivU, The basic objectives of values clarification are to help the Individual know what 
he values y how he chose his values » and whether or not his values seem consistent with his ovn self- 
image. In addition, values-clarlflcatlon In the communication classroom should help the student: 
(1) understand the nature of his value clashes \d.th the other systems In the culture; (2) determine 
whether or not he has chosen and wishes to keep the values that he has learned from his subculture; 
(3) resolve conflicts with the larger society In matters of school expectations, personal* and pro- 
fessional goals; and (4) recognize that differences In values do not mean that one value Is superior 
to the other. When a student can use values clarification for himself, he should be able to conmunr 
Icate more effectively about Important Issues, concerns, conflicts, and goals. 

K{zXhod6» Within the developmental classroom values clarification can be used to form a bridge 
between the affective and cognitive areas. Since both feelings and thought are explored In the 
valuing process. It forms a supportive academic framework that encases all the dimensions of Indi- 
vidual humaa communication. For example, the value systems of different ethnic groups vary, and 
the communication patterns which are reflective of the xmderlylng values differ. As Ritter Insists, 
the cocsnunlty college teacher must deal with the Issues of upward mobility and language standards. 
Students do recognize that communication Instruction » **carrles social and economic Implications as 
well as educational purposes. "^^ So In this Instance It Is appropriate for the Instructor to deal 
vtth the values aspect of communication. The perceived aeed of many students for upward mobility 
and the related conflicts between **accepted'* or **standard'* communication patterns mandate Instruc- 
tion In values clarification prior to Instruction In language or dialect change so that the student 
has clarified his decision. The Instructor should guide the student to clarify his own position 
rather than tell the student that all speakers of nonstandard English should adapt to American 
Standard English. 

Values-clarlflcatlon focuses on the process of valuing which Is concerned xrith how people come 
to hold certain beliefs and establish certain behavior patterns. In the speech communication con- 
text, values clarification Instruction utilizes Raths' concepts of choosing, prizing and acting. 
The Instructor serves as a facilitator by using the specific method of "asking clarifying questions'* 
when responding to things the student does or says.^^ The student Is taught to use the questions 
and the process In order to become more aware of his values and subsequently to determine the values 
which underpin his communication patterns. 

Raths has proposed seven questions for students to use In clarifying their ovn values. 

1. Are you proud of your position? 

2« Hare you publicly affirmed your position? 

3. Have you chosen your position from alternatives? 

4* Have you chosen your position after thoughtful consideration of the 
pros and cons and consequences? 
5* Have you chosen your position freely? 
6. Have you acted on or done anytbi|Tg about your beliefs? 
7* Have you acted either with repetition, pattern, or consis- 
tency on this Issue? 

A second valuable procedure for the communication classroom Is the use of the Value Sheet. Stu- 
dents begin with a principle related to the subject matter followed by a series of questions de- 
signed to carry the students through the value clarifying process with that principle. The 
Communication Value Sheet (see Figure 4) was developed from the principles described by Raths. 

The use of the process of values clarification Involves many additional techniques and proce- 
dures.^^ Instructors of the developmental course are encouraged to take advantage of the Instruc- 
tion offered In Values Clarification Workshops* When the Instructor has elected to work with stu- 
dents who represent various ethnic groups, the basic cultural differences represented by values be- 
come primary In Importance, and skill In using the process Is mandatory. 

As the Instructor utilizes the strategy of values clarification he has united the affective and 
the cognitive areas of learning within the value structure. Since learning Is hierarchically related 
the application level can best be reached by moving through Instruction that treats facts, concepts 
and values. Certainly In the developmental classroom the values related to communication patterns 
must be considered. 

A LANGUAGE- BASED APPROACH TO ORGANIZING IDEAS 

1MA,onaZz» Communication skills courses and public speaking courses have traditionally taught 
the principles of organizing Information. However, teachers have noted that Instruction In the 
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mechanics of outlining does not always develop skill In the structuring of Information. The tradi- 
tional method of teaching organization Is Ineffective for high-risk students because It assumes a 
grasp of concepts such as classification, subordination, and coordination vhlch are prerequisites to 
the ability to structure Ideas. 

The purpose of the teaching sequence presented In this section Is to develop a more basic 
approach to the learning of organizational skills. In this language-based sequence the student 
learns the language relationships between .words and Ideas, and on that basis learns to abstract, 
classify^ subordinate and coordinate. Other methods of teaching organization have failed because 
they did not Identify the linguistic or semantic basis of relationships between Ideas. The student 
must be able to use language to Identify relationships between Ideas expressed In language. 

^izXhod6. The Instructional content of this approach Is divided Into six units. In each unit 
the Instructor Introduces the content material with slides and discussion, and a serlen of worksheets 
provide practice In using the concepts and skills of that unit. The sequence of learning Is pro- 
grammed In small steps so that the student nay respond correctly. The vocabulary used In the work- 
sheets Is adapted to accommodate the academic level of the student. Upon successful completion of 
the unit worksheets, the student demonstrates his proficiency In a post-test and an oral performance. 
A description of the content, Instructional objectives, and exaiqples of Instructional procedures for 
each unit follows. 



Figure 4. Values Sheet Language Use 



Each word given In Black slang Is also given In Its Standard 
English wording. 

spade a black 

jive kidding 

dude male member of the black race 

rip off to steal 

right on giving of approval 



Directions: After reading the vocabulary lists answer the questions. 

Think through your answers and respond by writing your 
answers to the questions. 



1. Write your reaction to the vocabulary list. 



2. Under what circumstances do you think the Black slang should be 
used? Check the reply you prefer. 

I don*t use Black slang. 

Black slang belongs to Blacks. 

I use several of the Black slang words. 

I use Black slang words often. 

(Write any other choice that better describes 

your choice.) 



3. What do you think of the suitability of Black slang for dally 

language use? Would Black slang be more suitable or less suitable 
If It were Mexican-American slang or Anglo-American slang? 
Discuss . 



4. Return to Question 1 and put an x by the reply you would make to 
this. Under what circumstances do you think the slang of your 
ethnic group should be used? 



5. How do you explain any differences In your answers to questions 1 
and 4? 



6. What Is your position now on the use of ethnic slang? Discuss. 
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UNIT I: RECOGNITION OF ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE 
CONTENT 

Unit I Introduces the concept of language as a system of symbols. The unit is based on 
Havakawa's ladder of abstraction, showing the relationship between abstract and concrete symbols. 
Three definitions are important to this unit. A symbol is defined as something that stands for some- 
thing else. An abstract symbol is a symbol which can stand for many things, or which stands for 
something intangible. A concrete symbol is a symbol which stands for one tangible thing. 

STUDENT OBJECTIVES 

1. To recoRnize that language is a system of symbols used to represent objects, events, places, 
people, and ideas in his environment* 

2. To recognize that symbols can be more or less abstract or concrete. 

PROCEDURES 

Procedures begin with the introduction of the visual symbols shown on Figure 5. 

Figure 5. Recognition of Abstract 






Most students recognize that the Rexall and the poison sign have only one meaning, but that the 
heart has a literal meaning as well as several other meanings or implications. The instructor iden- 
tifies the heart as an abstract symbol and introduces the definition of abstract. 

A second series of symbols, as shown on Figure 6. illustrates the concept of concrete symbols. 

Figure 6. Recognition of Concrete 






The series begins with a circle which the instructor identified 
details limit the possible meanings associated with the second c 
circle with enough additional details to restrict the naming of 
The instructor identifies the clock picture as a concrete symbol 
concrete. Worksheets provide practice in the identification and 
in the identification and discrimination of concrete symbols, in 
sentences, and in rewriting abstract sentences in more concrete 
are shown on Figure 7. 



as an abstract symbol. Additional 
ircle. The final symbol has a 
the symbol to one label: clock, 
and introduces the definition of 
discrimination of abstract symbols, 
the identification of abstract 
terms. Examples from the worksheets 



Figure 7. Identification and Discrimination of Symbols 

1. Check the more concrete term in each group of two terms: 

vegetable X Senator 

X brocollt Congressman 



2. Check the more abstract term in each group of terms: 

X academic subject 

Rhumba History A12 

X movement history 



Figure 7 (cont'd) 

P J 

3. Check the more abstract statement in, each group of 
sentences: 

X The girls studied music, 

Mary and Linda took piano lessons for two years- 

4. Make the abstract sentence more concrete by addinf; details: 
Abstract— The students read their textbooks. 

The fr£shmen_students rea d_the i r_a 1 geb ra_t extbooks • 

UNIT II: ARRANGING SYMBOLS ON THE LADDER OF ABSTRACTION 

Content 

The content is alao based on th« work of Hayakawa. The inatructor begins with the explanation 
of the ladder of abatraction aa the arrangement of the aymbols according to the level of meaning, 
moving from abatract to concrete, as shown in Figure 8. 

Figure 8 
LADDER OF ABSTRACTION 

transportation (abatract) 

automobile (leaa abstract) 

Chevrolet (becoming concrete) 

Corvette (concrete) 

STUDENT OBJECTIVE 

To recognize that related symbols exist on a variable ladder of abstraction, from the very 
abstract to the very concrete. 

PROCEDURES 

Worksheeta provide practice in naming and arranging related symbols in order of meaning, as 
shown on Figure 9, 

Figure 9. Naming and Arranging Related Symbols 

1. Rearrange the given symbols to construct a ladder of abstraction. 
Given: picture phone communication 

telephone £l£ct,roni,c_communica^ion 
electronic communication t,eie£hon£ 
communication £i£tH^£ E^2P£, 

2. Name a more concrete symbol for the given symbol, 
holiday laovie 

Ea£ter Love_St.ory 

3. Name an abstract symbol for the concrete symbol given, 
flower Xurniture 

Q rose _ ^^^^^ 
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Figure 9 (cont'd) 



A. Construct a ladder of abstraction beginning with the given 
abstract symbol, 
book 

The Godfather 



UNIT III. GROUPING iNFOPilATION BY COMMON CHARACTERISTICS 

Content 

The process of abstracting is the act of attending to some characteristics while omitting others, 
Items share common characteristics, such as color, shape, size, which are identified and used for 
grouping items. 

Student Objectives 

To group symbols for people, places, objects, events, and ideas under common characteristics. 

Procedures 

As shown on Figure 10, in the worksheets the student labels common characteristics for groups 
of symbols or identifies related items and groups them under appropriate common characteristics. 



Figure 10. Common Characteristics 

1. Label the common characteristics for each group of symbols. 

CC: flowers CC: transportation 

Items: tulip Items: automobile 

steamship 
lunar module 

2. Identify the related items in the list of symbols, and establish 
two groups under different common characteristics, 

I terns : n Igh t cC : b la ck cC : Jewc 1 t^r 

lead Items: nl£ht^ Items: rlng_ 

^^"8 as£haU necklace 

asphalt lead 



watch 



watch 
ne cklace 
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DNIT IV: IDENTIFICATION AND ANALYSIS OF COMMON 
CHARACTERISTICS WITH A DIVIDING TERM 



Confeent 

Many times skill In Identifying relationships between symbols Is hampered by a lack of vocabu- 
lary for labeling. Unit IV Is designed to aid the student In developing an abstract vocabulary for 
naming common characteristics and dividing them Into subordinate parts, or Into subcharacterlstlcs. 
The core of the unit Is a list of possible bases of classification, called dividing terms. A 
partial list of dividing terms Is shown In Figure 11. 



Figure 11. Dividing Terms 



colors 

sizes 

shapes 

parts 

Jobs 



elements 

directions 

causes 

effects 

origins 



problems 

solutions 

ages 

emotions 

locations 



opinions 
reasons 
types 
rules 



uses 
methods 
steps 
sections 



Student Objectives 

1. To learn vocabulary words for stating common characteristics. 

2. To analyze groups of Ideas for common characteristics among 
those Ideas. 

3. To analyze a common characteristic for Its subordinate parts. 
Its subcharacterlstlcs. 

Procedures 

Worksheets, shown In Figure 12, provide practice In dividing conmon characteristics Into sub- 
ordinate characteristics and In regrouping Items. 



Figure 12. Dividing Common Characteristics 



1. Name a dividing term which will divide the given common characteristic Into subcharacterlstlcs 
and name the subcharacterlstlcs. 

CC: Pollution 

Dividing Term: ^Inds 

Fir St subcharacterlstlc: ^Ir £^oJLlu tl^ori 
Sec ond subcharacterlstlc: water ^.oJLlu t^oti 

2. Name a dividing term which will divide the given common characteristic Into appropriate sub- 
characteristics. Name the subcharacterlstlcs and regroup the Items. 

CC: Pollution 

Items: soot 

carbon monoxide 
lead 

chemical waste 

Dividing term: O^JL^n£ 

First subcharacterlstlc: ^u^omo^lve 

1 1 ems : S^i^ M_jn wioxidje 
JLead 

Second subcharac terls tic ; JL'^dus tr^lal 



Items: soo^t 
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UNIT V: DIVIDING GENERAL SENTENCES AND COMMON 
CHARACTERISTIC SENTENCES 



Content 



All the concepts and skills Introduced In Units I-IV are necessary In the organization of 
Ideas. Unit V requires the student to perform similar exercises In grouping, labeling of common 
characteristics, and dividing of common characteristics with complete sentences. Unit V develops 
four terms for discussing organization: (1) at the highest level of abstraction the 9Zn(Ml 4en- 
^ence for stating the common characteristic for a whole speech, known as the central Idea In tra- 
ditional speech texts, (2) at the second highest level of abstraction the common zhaAaUviUtiz 
^erttence for stating the subdlvldlons of the general sentence, known as the main Idea In speech 
Instruction. (3) the i^abdia/iactVu^Uz 4e>ttence for stating the subdivisions of a common character- 
istic, usually called subordinate points, and (4) the i^paUf^Z sentence for relating specific Infor- 
mation, known as supporting materials. 

Student Objectives 

1. To recognize that a general sentence contains the common characteristic for a whole body 
of Information, 

2. To divide the general sentence Into common characteristic sentences, 

3. To divide the common characteristic sentences Into subcharacterlstlc sentences. 

Procedures 

Worksheets provide practice In dividing a general sentence Into common characteristic sentences 
and In dividing common characteristic sentences Into subcharacterlstlc sentences, as shown on 
Figure 13- 



Figure 13, Organizing Sentences 

1, Name a dividing term and divide the general sentence Into two com- 
mon characteristic sentences: 

General Sentence: There are many possible solutions to the pol- 
lution problem. 

Dividing Term : ^ol^u^ions^ 

CC Sentence; One_j)osslble solu£ion_i^ lo_enact_more strlngen^ ^aws 
5n_po n ujcl^n_c£nt^r£l , 

CC Sentence: Another-£ossJ,bj,e_solution ls_for_cltlzens to_assume 
£e£S£nal_res2on^si,b^Hty, 

2, Name a dividing term and divide the common characteristic sentence 
given into at least 2 subcharacterlstlc sentences, 

CC Sentence: One possible solution is to enact more stringent laws 
on pollution control. 

Dividing Term : kinds of_laws 

Subcharacterlstlc Sentence: One kind_of iaw ls_tha£ wh^ch se^s 
^e^al^t i_e£ for lndu£trial_poll^uJclon_j. 

Subcharacterlstlc Sentence: Other iaws_sct_standards_f or_purit;ir 
of water In communities. 
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UNIT VI: ORGANIZING INFORMATION FOR PRESENTATION 
Student Objectives 

1. To independently choose a subject and find related Information about that subject. 

2. To utilize the principles of organization In structuring the Information for presentation. 

Procedures 

Two speech asslsiments provide practice In grouping Information for presentation. 

1. The student chooses comn»n characteristics for grouping the steps In some process or pro- 
cedure, writes a general sentence, and groups the steps under his connnon characteristic sentences or 
subcharacterlstlc sentences ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ 

problel 1e selecL artlclef^m books on current Anerlcaa social problems which have been chosen 
for rer;vancy and for reading level of the student. 29 The studlent list^s the sources he uses. Then 
be chooses a dividing tern for partitioning his general sentence into conmon characteristics. It 
Mcessa^ he divides the common characteristics into subcharaccerlstics. After choosing specific 
^entencl^'from t^ articles he has read, he groups these sentences under appropriate conu-on charac- 
terlst" or subcharacterlstlc sentences. He then presents his oaterial from his outline or organl- 
zational plan. 



Unit Siirnniary 

This laniniaee based approach teach« organization as a skill fundamental to all communicative 
ectlvSles 30^te go^ of ?he approach is to teach students to successfully organlre a body of In- 
fl^^il for coh^renrpresentatlon to some audience, whether in an Interpersonal, business, or 
formation for P"=^°""!r„ ^^e concepts of coordination, classification, and subor- 

rxS Lr:SS^r ;ry"fo?s^:ctu°ri:r information. This approach has "een used successfully 

f„ five years to teach orgLlratlonal skills in a developmentd speech course at San Antonio 



Ihis method is especially advantageous with the high-risk student because, while he masters 
organizational skills, he is developing consciousness of his language. The student learns that there 
arevarvlnK degrees of abstraction and that the words we use vary in the degree that they coTrespoaa 
to the Se'renf ?hus. the student learns to discriminate among ideas, and choose his language more 
clearly. As John Stewart says. 

Speech scholars and general semantlclsts agree that If the 
language-use forces hicself tc back dovr. the abstraction 
ladder, he will eventually reach the objective level, where 
words are clearly names of "referentsi/' "designate , or 
"process-events . 

This meaningful approach to clarity of expression fives the student a fresh unders^ of 
language and the process of teaching-learning becomes significantly related to life. As I.A. 
Richards contends in Inttfip^ctatLon in TzadUng. 

There are trivial ways of studying language which have no 
connection with life, and these we need to clear out of our 
schools. But a deeper and more thorough study of our us^^ 
of words Is at every point a study of our way of living. 

CONCLUSION 

The developmental strategies outlined In this article and the content areas chosen for the high- 
risk sEudent re??^ct his communication needs and preferences. If the community "^J^f 
Seech Co^^lcatlon Department admit the high-risk student, then they must address his needs. The 
task hasten aptly described in Hlghz^ EduoUccn and Xhz V^advanUgzd Studznt. 

The introduction of new curriculum content and the reorgani- 
zation of existing course materials must be guided by system- 
atic efforts to Identify the students' level of academic per- 
formance. Specialists in communication and mathematical skills 
and experts in programmed Instruction should be consulted In 
adopting new pedagogic techniques that may prove to be of value. 
Instructional strategies will probably range across the spectrum, 
from tightly organized, step-by-step materials, which are organized 
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to ensure progress, to broad, unstructured situations which demand 
initiative, imagination, and a high investment of energy on the 
part of the student. Most important, the particular pedagogic methods 
used should be tailored to the level of the student, to the kind of 
information that will involve him in learning, and to the tasks that 
he will perform on the job after college. The most vital consideration 
is that the student, as a result of his educational experience, become 
able to operate as an independent, effective problem-solver in the 
subject area which he has covered. ^4 

A speech communication course is the ideal subject matter for the student who is enrolled in a 
developmental education curriculum because within that subject matter is a set of knowledge which 
iinites personal, social and work concerns. Developmental instruction in interpersonal communication, 
values clarification, and a language-based organizational program in the speech communication course 
can meet the needs of the high-risk student and provide him opportunities for successful learning 
and satisfaction gained from effective communication. 
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READERS THEATRE AKD EVESISG SCHOOL: 
A PERFECT MATCH 
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Jaaes L. Johnson 



Origins of the Class 

During ny vears as a forensic competltorri was obsessed with the acquisition of gold-- 
those^Seous'little statues that oy nother so proudly displayed on our 'fj^^^^^ ^^^.^^^^^^ 
those av-ards are gathering dust In sooe forgotten comer of P«^°" f"^^' sSonfand 
of uirmlne then faded long ago, Oulte unlike those ancient battles for first, second and 
^JlrHiaL; the forenslc'acflvlty that produced the greatest satisfaction was Involvement as 

" ^^^A^^n^lLd^SrSuLranrgr'adu^tHtudent at California State College. Hayward. I partici- 
pated in a ^Sty s^oslu^ prograo. the purpose of which was to provide ^1"^'= -^^"^J"' 
civic grouDS high schools, etc.. with student speakers and debators addressing themselves 
't^ urfent's;cJJK politick and'econoolc questions of the day. ^hls program opened a dialogue 
between speaker and audience, producing, on most occasions, an open forum of ^^^^^^^^ 
of view. The opportunity to make our voices heard In the community added an exciting dimension 

" '°^rlnrn>rfl«ryea; as an Instructor at Modesto Junior College I was asked to re-establish 
a reaSrs fheatre jrogran which had ended with the departure of a former department member 

th^n they were in debaters arguing the pros and cons of energy conservation. And ^° J^^ 
. cSunS S^poSum became almost%xcluslvely a community P/°«n;tl« scho" 

was such that we began receiving invitations two and three times- a week 

vear To meet this demand a repertory group of forensic students was formed. Their "^""ard was 
t^ ;xperience of performing before a wide variety of community groups receiving free meals 
and be?ng awarded assorted ribbons, plaques and certificates f^/f^^^^"""' i„_,i,e 
The Dubllcity and wide exposure that our group received led a number of people to inquire 
if any class in readers theatre existed for beginners who would like to «P"i«"","f^^"! . 
"oud in the cLpany of other beginners. This community Interest led to the f 
an evening Readers theatre Workshop, which in the last four years has become one of the most 
r,r.r,„A=,- roi.r<:p offerincs in the Modesto Junior College Speech Department. 

'^ '^ The purpose of Sis paper is to describe the nature of our evening readers theatre program, 
and hS ifhas Ld the Ldest. J.nlor College Speech Department to reach a large new segment of 
our adult conmunlty. 



Readers Theatre Workshop 



of Srk and participation in the class. At Modesto Junior College these units ««^Pf i-"* 
teacher is able to concentrate on adapting and performing cnlldren s literature, wnile 

s^U^tlons. one-act plays, choral readings o^u s^X "Ise with material 

Because the workshop meets one night a week for '""^ P"",?! . . prolccts to 

requiring a great amount of rehearsal time. ^° "-"""^'J^^,;,':^!^^;'^^^^ Sn s^ll groups 
material ranging from ten to fifteen minutes, "ud-ts are thus able to work 1 P 

J^L^rrif o^thrf^rsrs^^sLn^^^^^ Sa?f-th: LlonrL^s^;- resenting their programs 
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during the final half of the second week. A class discussion follows each performance, evalu- 
a^tlng its strengths and weaknesses. 

Grading Is determined by the extent and quality of student Involvement. If a student has 
actively participated for an entire semester, this would probably result in a grade of "B" If 
be an^"A" ^^"'^''"^ ^° ^^^^^ program, cast and direct It-hls grade would probably 

The Students 

Typical of many evening classes, the Readers Theatre Workshop draws from a wide and varied 
segment of the conmunlty. The students range In ages from 17 to 62, with about an equal number 
of men and women. Included In this group are teachers, ministers, salesmen, housewives, students, 
policemen, mailmen, local filn makers, radio personalities, one prison guard, a bartender, 
and a local worn farmer. This variety of ages and backgrounds gives the director the oppor- 
tunity to cast students in parts best reflecting their own experience. Recently, a program was 
prepared on parent/child relationships that effectively utilized class members in roles portray- 
ing the two generations. Other programs included material on aging, Chicano literature, the 
early development of radio, the depression years, religion, and Lenny Bruce. 

The experience of younger students working together with older students on a common project 
has produced in our class a feeling of mutual friendship and respect. Competition, be it for 
grades or to be the best group in the class, is almost non-existent. The workshop has evolved 
into more of a club than a class, with many students returning semester after semester, long 
after full credit was received. A local secretary holds the record— nine consecutive semesters. 

At the end of each semester I ask the students to write a critique evaluating the course. 
The two that are most memorable expressed how the course had affected their individual percep- 
tions of themselves and other people. The first, from a 58-year-old insurance salesman, said 
that because of the class, for the first time in his life his feelings and attitudes toward 
blacks had taken a complete reversal. Having had the opportunity to work and interact with 
minority students, he could now see that they shared the same feelings and goals as himself. 
For the first time in his life he was able to recognize the absurdity of his prejudice. The 
second is from a housewife with eight children who saw the class as her first opportunity in 
years to actively participate in a role other than that of housewife and mother. 

Activities and Community Involvement 

, The community readers theatre program which originaUy included only day forensic students 
Is today handled entirely through the evening class. Students, eager to test material prepared 
in class, have the opportunity to perform in a variety of community settings. The students, in 
addition to performing, recruit new students with an almost evangelical spirit. The groups are 
usually pleasantly surprised when they see that the workshop is not comprised exclusively of 
younger students. This has proved to be a great help in bringing new students into the program. 
Seeing people like themselves performing programs and having fun at it is an incentive to give 
the class a try. 

The steady growth of the workshop ultimately led to the need and creation of a new class: 
Advanced Readers Theatre Workshop. This year our department is offering two evening readers 
theatre classes, each with a full enrollment of approximately thirty students. Members of the 
advanced class are used as assistants in the beginning workshop— directing, helping students 
in their script adaptations, and occasionally filling in as readers. 

In addition to involvement in the community program, many evening students are arranging 
their weekend schedules to allow them to participate in forensic competition. Our speech squad 
is unique in that we have students in their 20*s, 30*s, 40*s, 50's and 60*s, as well as teenage 
competitors* Such events as oral interpretation, readers theatre, and duet acting are the 
obvious starting points for the evening student. But once involved they tend to branch out and 
try other events such as persuasive and informative speaking. No one has yet to make the nove 
from readers theatre to debate, but I am certain the day will soon come. Last year two of our 
evening students, ages 60 and 54, were named the outstanding oral Interpretation competitors 
in California state competition. Several weeks later, the mother of eight placed third in 
national junior college competition, all of which dispells the myth, in this context at least, 
that late starters finish last. 

Many students are attracted to readers theatre because of its unlimited creative possibil- 
ities. Student projects often blend readers theatre with other forms of expression such as 
dance, film, sound, music, and slides— often creating an exciting multi-media approach. One of 
my most enjoyable productions was a multi-media tribute to the past glory of old-time radio. 
The progcam called for eight readers, documentary films, slides, music, and sound effects. 
Fortunately, our class included a film maker, a radio program director, and a media video tape 
expert. Their combined expertise, together with a most enthusiastic group of student readers, 
helped produce a very successful show. 

The class also is used to prepare special programs appropriate for holidays and events. 
This past Halloween a group of students taped an original horror story, providing their own 
sound effects and music. The program was aired at midnight on a local ratio station. Thanks- 
giving and Christmas programs are prepared for use in our community. 

Last year, members of the Readers Theatre Workshop performed before an estimated three 
thousand community members— a most impressive figure to give to District Board members who 
are highly conscious of community relations. 

If I had to select the most satisfying outgrowth of our evening workshop it would be the 
development of a Readers Theatre Workshop at a local junior high school. Patterned after the 
Modesto Junior College Workshop^ the junior high school program was first proposed by a former 
workshop student as a possible chort-session course. Unfamiliar with the medium of readers 



instructors to coordinate the owerJ ?hP .1"^^ "'^ allowing two 

theatre has made the wrkshop l llJ^'r s response of the students to readers 

particular school ' " short-session course offered throughout the year at this 

Che prSa'^jtar^L^^^ in"S^"a?5t"Ss "i^Tre^trc 'ht'd" ^'""^ "-"^^ 
and junior high students shared nroeram off!r7nof i^ 5 ^o^blned class session, college 

a children's story „ith readers r'anglng In agj from la'^o el "aether 

Anxious to share programs with a varletv „f \ ^ memorable night, 

their friends at the collfg^aLrare perfoLlL ^ ^T"' '^"^ J""'" '''^h school students, like 
high schools. This has led ^o several Hh^r ? J ^ community, primarily at other junior 
program going at the^ school "''""^^ Inquiring about readers theatre and how to get a 

stratS^LTs^S" P^^SL^fc'n'effL^lSv^dra"?' Tf.^ ^-o- 
communlty college speech comunlcation proLm In'thls dJL°' T'^r °J ^'"'^"'^ '''^ 
sharing information on the develoiment of ^ 7 this discussion I have been concerned with 
techniques and activities Reade^ tL^L ^^"^"S/'^"!' R^^^ers Theatre Workshop, teaching 
match at Modesto Junior College I Soe thl="^^'"'"'f "i","?' produced an excellent 

community colleges to establlfh'evenSng acSvUl^roroer f '"^V' " '"""""^ 
to pursue life-long education. activities programs for students eager in their desire 



This article is a^.iipted from a paper presented at the ':>eech Commur.icatlovi Association 

Convention. Houstur., December 27-30. 1975. 
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The CommunlCy College and Career CcnnmiinicaClons: 
An Unlimited Opportunity 



John Muchmore 



The title of this paper suggests that there Is enormous potential In the area of career edu- 
cation for the speech comunlcatlon professional. I believe this, but my purpose In the follow- 
ing cocssents has grown out of concern and frustration rather than the sort of security and opti- 
mism suggested by the title. 

My personal experience with career education Is a relatively long one beginning in the middle 
sixties when I had the opportunity to join the comprehensive community college movement. At 
that tine, I had my first real experience with what Marland and others have labeled "career 
education." I believe now, as I believed then, that career education must not be viewed simply 
as a retitling of "vocational education" or "general pducation," nor should it be considered as 
a parallel to "college preparatory education." Instead, it is to be viewed as a blending of the 
three into a new curricular design. In a 1972 article, Kathleen Galvin and I suggested that 
speech coomunication educators had a variety of options open to them. They could: (1) work 
within the framework of existing speech communication courses, examine and focus upon communi- 
cation as it relates to careers of all kinds; (2) develop communication courses attending speci<- 
fically and exclusively to the needs of particular areas; (3) develop their own abilities in 
order to better function as resource and consultative personnel in career programs, and (4) com- 
mit their energies and expertise to the development of instructional materials which might be 
utilized in career contexts.^ At that time we did not suggest which of these alternatives was 
the ideal one nor did we suggest that they were mutually exclusive. 

During the ensuing four years, I have had the opportunity to visit a number of institutions, 
examine manuscript proposals, and talk with colleagues. I am left with the Impression that a 
frequent course of action has been one which I personally view as undesirable, that is, to con- 
centrate on the development of speech communication courses addressed specifically and exclu- 
sively to the needs of particular career areas. While it is excessive to suggest that the fate 
of the world hinges on this issue, I think that the result of this decision may well be to affirm 
the fear of Chicago columnist Sydney J. Karris who cautioned that the "emphasis on vocational 
training (is) turning out men who can do something exceptionally well, but don't really know 
what is most worth doing and what isn't."^ To some degree, I share Harris' concern and the 
longer X watch, the more closely I find myself identifying with his fear. 

In response to this concern, I should like to comment on a number of the issues that have 
arisen as obstacles to the realization of the opportunity that career education presents. 
Initia! ly, despite Marland, Garner and others and the caution that they advanced, I would contend 
that far too many people continue to feel that "career education" is a synonym for "vocational 
technical education" and that these people continue to apply an inappropriate definition to both 
the former and latter terms. They, and I shall have to leave the "they" unidentified because 
it tends to be an attitude rather than assertions by specific individuals, still feel that career 
education is an option for the individual who cannot function in a standard academic situation. 
X would be quick to grant that there are many who are involved in specific career programs be- 
cause they would not, or at least feci they would not, succeed in a traditional baccalaureate 
setting. Conversely, there are many capable and highly intelligent individuals following such 
disparate career program paths as food services, dental hygiene, law enforcement and turf 
management. Equally important, do we not tend to forget that the medical student is preparing 
for a career In medicine? — that the law student is preparing for a career in the law? — that the 
majority of us prepared for a career in teaching? One of the most obvious aims of education has 
been to prepare individuals in such a manner that they could choose and thereafter make the con- 
tribution to society that they deemed important. (I will only parenthetically introduce the con- 
tention that a more important purpose of education may have been, and may still be, to establish 
and maintain socia^l status.) Certainly, the career an individual chooses to pursue, the work 
role he or she assumes , rep resents one of the most important contributions, either through omission 
or commission, thiar the individual makes. 

Let us conclude thaX the identification of a career interest and that the acquisition and 
application of the abilities necessary to perform that career in the most effective manner possi- 
ble are important to siil of us. Let us recognize that even though a doctor and a sanitation 
worker perform vastly different functions, each of those functions is Important to social order 
and progress. Let us eliminate from our vocabulary, forever, comparative comments such as "even 
garbage men get paid more than that." Let us concede that a baker might be more intelligent 
than a doctor, that a policeman might be more a humanist than a minister — not -CA or O/te but 
inigitt bo,. Let us take our own advice about labeling aud allncss. And the next time someone pre- 
pares a text with a career communication emphasis, consider the fact that Eric Hoffer is a long- 
shoreman and that there are others like him who cannot only read but can read with a precision 
that escapes many who arc in 1 fticr positions. 

The responsibility for this cleavage docs not belong to us alone. Let me also urge that the 
individuals who allege experience in the "real world" and drag out that tired and ridiculous 
cliche in an effort to somehow suggest that those who teach have managed to escape and know 
nothing of work be taken to task. We are all, with the exception of those who have had the mis- 
fortune to effect psychological escape, in the Acod tCOKtd, It is a vorld comprised of a multitude 
of varied experiences, each of which contributes in one way or another to our individual life 
quality. I am at once appalled and mystified by those in business settings who imply that the 
academician knows nothing of the "real world" and then behave in a manner that defies the exis- 
tence of truth, quality, and honesty. I am confused by the "real world" of politics that is com- 
prised of deceit, lies and threats — a world that denies any ultimate accountability. I am dis- 
tressed by the "real world" of business that repossesses the home of an illiterate widow and 
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a^eges that this Is justice while simultaneously denying the tragic effect this has on the 
people involved— and we are all Involved. 

In short, ve are all In the real world and everything that we do and experience Is a part of 
that world whether It be work, school, play or rest. 

Now we see a new problem. We are forced Into competition — not competition In an effort to 
furnish the student with the most appropriate, most Important educational experience, but cozspe* 
tltlon to survive, to generate courses and programs to justify existence. We see competition 
where there ought to be cooperation. This seems an especially critical Issue In the case of 
career education. We must guard against the temptation to develop a new course for specific career 
areas In order to gain thirty or sixty or ninety additional students. 

What Is the proper response to my frustration and concerns? X do not pretend to have a com- 
plete prescription, but I an convinced of certain things. First, I am convinced that it is imp or-- 
tant to be able to comunicate effectively. I further believe that the communicator bears a 
heavy responsibility — that he or she is asking for a change on the part of the other party (ies) 
in the communicative relationship. The import of that change will vary dramatically from situation 
to situation but the moral, ethical and legal implications and obligations that are incumbent 
upon the individual who initiates the request remain the same. Certainly, these Implications and 
obligations are as important in one's career comaiitments as they are in one's recreative and 
social contacts. The nurse, the police officer, the teacher, the doctor — all are faced with 
enormous questions that require communication judgements beyond the matter of strategy. We have 
a role to play in preparing people to make these judgements. We have a responsibility to make 
people aware of the real Impact of communication activities. 

I am equally convinced that Toffler is correct when he indicates that it is critical that 
**all students should be grounded in certain common skills needed for human communication and 
social integration."^ He further contends that these skills will fall into three critical areas: 
learning, relating and choosing.^ While Mr. Toffler \d.ll take only slight pleasure (and at that 
X am flattering myself) with my agreeing with him, I believe that it is extremely important to 
emphasize again his central thesis that the future is ccning upon us at a rate that defies past 
comparison — that to be trained today may be to be incompetent tomorrow. The critical abilities 
are the ones that have pervaded Western education for centuries. One must be able to learn. 
Despite periodic philosophical disputes, these are the issues to which rhetoricians have 
addressed themselves for centuries. The essential character of these abilities has not changed 
nor does it change when one views them in their relationship with medicine as opposed to their 
relationship with food preparation. The specifics change — the nature of the context, the vocab- 
tilary, the degree of criticalness attending the situation change — but the larger abilities are 
the same. 

By this time, many and perhaps most of you have read Robert Pirsig's beautiful book Zcn 
and the AnX, i\otoficiycZQ. Maintenance,, if you have not, do. The work addresses itself to the 
issue presented in the title of this paper # Xt might well have been subtitled "Career Education 
and Speech-Communication: An Unlimited Opportunity." (Admittedly, this would have compounded 
the problem generated by the already exotic title of the book.) With apologies to those who 
have read the work, let me offer a brief summary of my perceptions. A part of Pirsig's approach 
is to employ the motorcycle and the relationship of a man to his motorcycle to demonstrate that 
the relationship can be one of quality or one of perfunctoriness. Pirsig's motorcycle is career 
education — a vehicle, not an end. We can have the expensive touring motorcycle of his early 
partners on the journey but if ve do not recognize the need to relate to the machine, ve have 
all gloss and no quality. The same principle can be applied to our career commitment. Xf we are 
not careful, ve have all gloss and no quality. We have the realtor who is unable to distinguish 
between sale/commission and the valuable matching and selecting service he or she is capable of 
providing; the policeman who has a sharpshooter rating but is unable to exercise discretion; the 
nurse who has an exceptional knowledge of medicine but is insensitive to patient fear and concern. 

I do not feel adequate to make judgements about the overall accuracy of the philosophical 
observations Pirsig offers, but his analysis of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and the Sophists is a 
fascinating one — most fascinating because of his conclusion that "QajoLUtyl ViAtaei Vka/unai That 
is what the Sophists were teaching! Not ethical relativism. Not pristine virtue! But arete. 
Excellence." Excellence is a product of communication. 

The opportunity that ve have not yet responded to in any but beginning terms is that of working 
to find the elements of excellence that become a part of career experiences. We must investigate, 
observe, study, learn where the conflicts reside — where values become issues in this portion of 
the individual's life — where communication skills and sensitivities will be critical to the indi- 
vidual's career success — and I use 6acce^6 with respect to more than wealth and external adula- 
tion. Toffler knows that we must change — that the industrial age is no longer with us but that 
"our schools will continue to turn out industrial men until ve teach young people the skills 
necessary to identify and clarify, if not reconcile, conflicts in their own value systems. 

As Harris contends, "What we need most of all are not people who can do things effectively; 
but people who know what is proper to do and what is improper, vho have been schooled to discern 
the better from the worse, and thus are able to make a free choice for the better. "'^ To become 
a partner in this effort is the unlimited opportunity that career education presents us. 
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Footnotes 



Kathleen Galvln and John Muchmore, "Career Education: A Challenge^* CzntAxxl Stotz^ Speec/i 
Joajnot, XXIII (Spring, 1972), pp. 61-63. 

^Sydney J. Harris, "Occupational Training Not Education," CklCjOQO VcUZy MCMW (March 10, 1973). 

P- s. 

"'Alvln Toffler, Tatuxt Skock (New York: Random House, 1970), p. 366. 
^Ihid., p. 367. 

^Robert Plrslg, Zcn and tkz AnZ oi l^oto^cycZz Wouiteiuince (New York: Bantam Books), 1975), 
p. 371. 

'toffler, p. 370. 
^Harris, p- 8. 



This article Is adapted from a paper presented at the Speech Conmunlcatlon Association Convention, 
Houston, December 27-30, 1975. 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
Degrees 1973-74 
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i° the July 6, 1976 issue of the ClULonZcZz oi H-igkeA Education, a report taken from the 
V'igtU oi Educaticnal StaU^t^cs, /975, presented the following profile of Ph.D degrees confirmed 
In 1973-74. The area reported here Is for the Arts and Humanities where, we might assume, most 
doctorates In the speech comunlcatlon .arts and sciences might be found. 



Arts and 
humanities 



Doctor's degrees conferred 5,174 

Sex 

Men 69. 7Z 

Women 30.3% 



Racial or ethnic group2 



White 83. 6Z 

Black 2.0% 

American Indian 0.4Z 

Chlcano l.OZ 

Puerto Rlcan 0.3Z 

Oriental 2.2Z 

Other OZ 

Unknown 10. 3Z 



It Is Interesting to note that the sex and ethnic groupings have percentages very similar to 
those of this profession as reported In Issue it6, January, 1974, of the BULLETIN, 

A more detailed breakdown of degrees awarded was reported In the July 19, 1976, Issue of the 
ChAOKCCZz. Because there currently Is no specific taxonomy for this profession. It Is difficult 
to determine where the speech communication arts and sciences are located. However, the following 
categories used by the National Center for Education Statistics ma;^ represent this profession. 



Bachelor's Degrees Master's Degrees Doctor's Degrees 



Communications 

Communications, general 

Journalism 

Radio and Television 

Advertising 

Communications media 

Other 

Education 

Speech Correction 

Fine and Appllbd Arts 
Dramatic Arts 

Health Professions 
Speech pathology 
and aur'^'ology 

Letters 

Speechu debate and 
Forensic sciences 



Men 


Women 


Men 


Women ■ 


Men 


Women 


10,536 


6,560 


1,670 


972 


146 


29 


2,816 


1,895 


576 


366 


64 


21 


3,641 


3,069 


619 


379 


20 




2,493 


690 


186 


62 


1 




663 


368 


39 


10 






584 


262 


86 


51 


7 




339 


276 


164 


104 


54 


8 


49,535 


137,088 


45,186 


67,553 


5,316 


1,977 


347 


2,939 


126 


683 


5 


3 


15,913 


24,103 


4,325 


3,676 


440 


145 


2,302 


3,110 


670 


580 


56 


18 


9,459 


32,410 


3,873 


5,868 


447 


131 


344 


2,934 


293 


1,671 


50 


28 


27,434 


37,891 


5,284 


6,881 


1,789 


844 


3,187 


4,084 


685 


1,004 


209 


72 



The D.A. 



In oplte of the fact that the recommendation to establish a doctor of arts degree was made 
In the 1960 s, only twenty-five Institutions are now awarding the degree. The lack of enthusiasm 
for the DA degree Is, according to Robert Koenker, Dean of the Graduate School at Ball State 
University In Mancle, Indiana, a result of four factors: 



-Restrictions placed by state commissions of higher education on starting new 
graduate programs 

-The oversupply of doctoral candldatas and the poor job market for them. 
-The financial problems besetting educational Institutions. 

-Many administrators' belief that their present graduate programs give them enough flexibility 
to emphasize teaching or to offer programs similar to the doctor of arts. 
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Tenure and Free Speech 

A Federal judge In Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania, has ruled that Pennsylvania State University 
legitimately denied tenure to a faculty member who exercised his rights under the First Amendment. 
The judge ruled: 

«• .legitimate state Interests may limit :he right of a public 
employee, specifically the right of a state-university professor, 
to say and do what he pleases* 

The judge listed six areas where "legitimate state interests'* might limit a state university 
professor's rights to "say and do what he pleases": 

-'"The need to maintain discipline or harmony among 

co-workers." 
-"The need for confidentiality." 

-"The need to curtail conduct which impedes the teacher ^s 

proper and competent performance of his daily duties." 
-"The need to encourage a close and personal relationship 

between the employee and his superiors, when that relation- 
ship calls for loyalty and confidence." 
-"The need to maintain a competition of different views in 

the classroom and to prevent the use of the classroom by 

a teacher deliberatley to proselytize for a personal cause 

or knowingly to emphasize only that selection of data best 

conforming to his own personal biases." 
-"The need to prevent activities disruptive of the educational 

process and to provide for the orderly functioning of the 

university. 

IKS Rules on Costs of Job Hunting 

A change in federal-income-tax rules now permits faculty members to deduct from their taxable 
income any reasonable costs of looking for a job at another college or university.' 
Under the new ruleis, job-hunting costs may be deducted on tax returns. 

When filing remember that a basic aid in minimizing tax payments 12 months hence could be 
keeping a careful record of deductible expenses as they occur during the year. 

The newly authorized deductions for job hunting expenses include costs of advertising, of 
preparing and mailing resumes, and of travel to find new employment — as well as fees paid to an 
employment agency, whether or not it was successful. 

Competency Document Available 

The SCA/ATA Joint Task Force on Teacher Preparation directed by Barbara Lieb-Brilhart has 
issued its final document. Entitled "Competency Models in Speech Communication, Theatre and 
Mass Consaunication for Preparation and Certification of School Specialists and Non-Specialists, 
the document lists competencies for teachers of speech and theatre to be used by state departments 
of education and teacher preparation institutions in the certifying process. 

Additional information about the document and its implementation are availble from 
Dr. Lieb-Brilhart at the Speech Communication Association National Office. 

Coming in October 

The October issue of the BULLETIN will include information about the 1976 ACA Convention 
programs. In addition, timely articles on a code of ethics, career education, evaluating research, 
improving teaching, women's studies, bibliographies, and the basic course will appear. 

The 1976 Convention will be held in San Francisco at the Hilton Hotel from December 27 through 
the 30th. Plan now to attend. 

Advice for the Chairpersons 

James H.L. Roach, a former chairperson of psychology at St. Lawrence University in New York, 
writing in volume 57, number 1 (Winter, 1976) of the EduccutlonaZ Rzcofid^ di:icusses the functions 
and responsibilities of the academic department chairperson. The abstract !ieading the article 
reads : 

The decentralization of decision-making authority and the rising 
influence of faculty members in the formulation of institutional 
policy has led to arrangements in which departments and department 
chairpersons have a more signific£!nt role to play. An estimated 
80 percent of all administrative decisions take place at a departmental 
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level. YeC most chairpersons are selected for reasons other than 
demonstrated managerial skills. They rarely receive training, and 
only limited literature exists describing their functions and 
responsibilities. Roach's article provides new Insights on these 
responsibilities and will help chairpersons become more perceptive 
of their roles and more highly motivated and more constructively 
active In achieving school and departmental goals. 



U.S. Court Bars Quotas and Goals 

A U.S. District Court judge In Virginia has ruled as Illegal the "establishing, maintaining, 
or seeking to achieve any employment quota or goal based upon sex" In af f Irmatlve-actlon plan for 
upgrading the status of women and members of minority groups. 

The Judge said employment practices giving women preference solely because of their sex 
violated the 14th Amendment's "Equal Protection Clause" and Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 banning employment bias based on race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. 

"Where the only difference between two persons competing for the same Job is a difference In 
sex," Judge Warriner said, "then the Equal Protection Clause requires that they not be treated 
differently on account of the fact that one is male and the other is female." 

"3y requiring employers to engage in widespread, pervasive and invidious sex discrimination 
of the pervading affirmative-action programs, the U.S. government is merely perpetuating the very 
social injustices which it so enthusiastically and properly seeks to remedy," said the Judge. 

"Reliance upon such discrimination practices to achieve 'quotas' or 'goals' Is the use of an 
unconstitutional means to achieve an unconstitutional end," he said. 

Further, whether or not affirmative action is a good policy, the court holds it to be bad law 
Insofar as it permits or requires sex discrimination in hiring," he said. 

"There will never be sex or racial peace until the idea of sex or racial discrimination is 
dead and burled," Judge Warriner said. "The primary — the only — beneficiaries of affirmative-action 
plans and their siblings are the thousands of persons engaged in the dvll-rlghtu business, bureau- 
crats, lawyers, lobbyists and politicians. The persons who are suffering are the ostensible objects 
of the plans' solicitude, and persons, such as plaintiff herein, who get flattened by the civil- 
rights steamroller." 

A representative of a women's rights group in Washington said that by only considering women 
for the two Jobs, "it was clear the university was doing something illegal." 

"My concern is that the judge did not distinguish between goals and quotas In his decision. 
We want that distinction made, and I don't know whether th^. Virginia attorney general tried to 
make it," she said. 

Federal officials contend that forcing employers r\} X:rv binding quotas would be illegal, but 
that having them establish non-binding hiring targets cc 'goals'' is permissible. 

Minorities Self-Study Guide 

In March, 1976, thj& ACE publisjied a "Framework for Evaluating Institutional Commitment to 
Minorities; A Guide to Institutloinal Self-Study." The "Framework" is available free of charge 
from the ACE, Suite 80:i» One DuPc^r Circle, Washington, DC 20036. 



Interpretation Conference Success 

The SCA Summer Conference on "The Oral Interpretation of Literature: Research, Theory, and 
Practice" was termed a huge success by its coordinators Mary Frances HopKlns and Beverly Whitaker 
Long. The conference drew over 200 participants from high schools, colleges, and universities. 

Featured among the many programs of the three day event was one on O^ulZ IntOApKcXiOition and 
thz Pepo^l^eitt Admirii&tAcUoJi, This program was sponsored by the ACA. The full conference proceed- 
ings are being edited by Virginia Hastings Floyd and should be available late in December. 
Dr. Floyd's gracious generosity helped make the 1976 Smnmar Conference possible. 



On Being a Chairman 



The ACE is making available free to any person Interested a paper published late in 1975 
entitled "The Job of Academic Department Chairman." The paper was prepared as a report to the 
executive vice-president for academic affairs of Miami University of Ohio. In view of the pivotal 
role that department and division heads play in carrying out an institution's academic mission and 
in determining the effectiveness of its human and intellectual climate, the ACE has taken report, 
published it and made it available. The author and the ACE believe the paper, in its concerns, 
might well apply to the Job of academic department chairman at any large university. 

Persons interested in obtaining a free copy should write: 



Office of Leadership Development 
American Council on Education 
1 DuPont Circle, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 



ERIC 
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ACA NEWS 



Executive Committee Candidates Reviewed 



In Issue #16, April, 1976 of the BULLETIN, five candidates for the three vacancies 
that will occur on the Executive Committee presented their biographical sketches and 
statements of objectives. Those candidates were: 

RAYMOND D. CHEYDLEUR, Chairperson and Professor, Monatee Junior College, Bradenton, 
Florida. 

PATTI P. GILLESPIE, Head and Associate Professor, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia. 

JAMES GRISSINGER, Chairperson and Professor, Otterbeln College, Ohio. 
LUCIA S. HAWTHORNE, Professor, Morgan State University, Baltimore, Maryland. 
DARLYN R. WOLVIN, Chairperson and Associate Professor, Prince George's Community 
College, Largo, Maryland. 

The sixth candidate Is: 

GARY B. WILSON 

Associate Professor and Chairperson, 
Communication Arts Department, Pacific 
Lutheran University. BS, Central 
Michigan University; MA, California 
State University; PhD, Michigan State 
University. Taught at University of 
Connecticut 6 years. Member of SCA, 
ACA, ICA, WSCA, Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, 
Washington State Speech Association. 
Has presented papers at SCA and ICA. 
Publications Include articles in 
JouAnal oi keliabltUatton oi thz Vojai, 
i/olta l^zvlzw, Speec/i Izaohzn., Jounnai 
oi kpptizd CoimimiccuUont Rt^ejOAch, 
and E?^7C. Co-author of a chapter in 
Hanneman & McEwen, Cotmuncccution and 

Statement of Objectives 

I feel ACA Is the best vehicle 
for attacking some of the unique problems 
of the 70*s and 80* s. While the organ- 
ization Is currently working on the 
problems associated with maintenance or 
modification of tenure, much remains to 
be done. "Tenurlng-ln" foreshadows 
problems of continuing education for 
faculty who hold advanced degrees. 
Cooperative approaches to updating senior 
faculty training must be found. 

Much remains to be done In terms of 
defining our field. I feel a more general 
approach to definition must be found. A 
limiting definition, based on oral-verbal 
origin. Is not suitable to a rapidly 
developing and expanding field nor repre- 
sentative of the membership of ACA. 

An official ballot will be mailed to the membership on October 1. The three candi- 
dates elected will take office on January 1, 1977 and serve through 1979. Persons retiring 
from the Executive Committee are Anita Taylor, St. Louis Community College, Florissant 
Valley, Missouri, and Gladys I. Forde, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 



ACA could provide model programs 
geared to departments at various levels 
and of various sizes. Priorities could be 
established to aid departments which are 
faced with enrollment and staff changes 
determine where to consolidate, expand or 
delete. This would also aid in establish- 
ing a base line for articulation of programs 
among schools, standardization of programs 
nationwide, and provide administrators with 
needed comparative program data to gain 
local support for modification of programs. 

Many new administrators find themselves 
trained in the discipline but not in admin- 
istration. ACA could facilitate training 
seminars in conjunction with the national 
SCA-ACA Convention or during the summer. 
I feel this would be a great aid to new 
administrators and further strengthen the 
field nationally through more efficient ' 
local administration. 

The continuing task of assuring that 
those in position to hire our graduates 
are fully aware of the skills we seek to 
impart in our graduates must receive more 
attention. We cannot assume that our 
appreciation of our own products is shared 
by those who are outside our discipline. 
ACA, in conjunction with other national 
associations, must provide leadership in 
this educational task. 
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Ad Hoc Committee on 
Evaluation of Programs 



At the April meeting of the Executive Committee* President Anita Taylor appointed 
Roger Nebergall to head and form a committee to define the problems of evaluating 
departmental programs. Professor Nebergall appointed a committee composed of himself and: 

Theodore Clevenger, Division IV, Acting Provost, Florida State 

University, Tallahassee, 
Robert C. Jeffrey, Chairperson, Department of Speech Communication, 

University of Texas, Austin; and, 
David H. Smith, Associate Dean of the College of Social and Behavioral 

Sciences, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

The committee met in Chicago on July 22 to formulate the means of collectlng^evldence 
of program quality through objective sources. An interim report of the committee's work 
will appear in the October issue of the BULLETIN* 

Edltor^s Note 

The BULLETIN editor would like to thank John Muchmore and John Franklin White for 
their cooperation and patience as this issue of the BULLETIN was prepared. In addition 
he would like to thank the ACA Executive Committee for reviewing the manuscripts and 
especially Anita Taylor and Roger Nebergall for the extra effort they gave to make this 
special issue possible. I also am Indebted to Gayle Cook and Cathy Delaney for typing 
and retyping the manuscript. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHORS 

Barbara Strain Is an Assistant Professor of Speech at San Antonio College, Texas* 

Patricia Wysong Is a doctoral student In the Speech Conounlcatlon Department at the University 
of Texas » Austin. 

James L. Johnson Is an Instructor at Modesto Junior College, California* 

John Muchmore Is a Professor of Speech Cocsranlcatlon at William Ralney Harper College, 
Palatine, Illinois. 
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PUBLICATION ORDER FORM 



A Brochure . 

SPEKCH COMMUNICATION AND CAREERS 
published by 

The Association for Comnmnlcation Administration 
5205 Leesburg Pike 
Falls Church, VA 220 Al 

The brochure answers the questions: 

1* What is speech communication? 

2. What careers have recent speech comsunication graduates entered? 

3y What speech communication competencies are used In careers? 

The brochure includes: 

A written text 

photographs 

art work 

testimonial letters 

non-academic job suggestions 

areas of the profession 



PRICES 



1 - 10 copies 
11 - 99 copies 
100 - 999 copies 
1000 + copies 



45c each 
40c each 
35c each 
30c each 



Payment MUST accompany order of $10.00 or less. Postage and handling will be added 
to orders not prepaid. 



ORDER NOW 



ORDER HOW 



Return your order to: 



Robert K. Hall 

ACA/SCA National Office 

5205 Leesburg Pike, Suite 1001 

Falls Church, VA 22041 



_ copies of SPEECH COMMUNICATION AND CAREERS 

_; (payment nust accompany orders of $10.00 or less) please 



Please send 

Enclosed is 

bill ne . (If a purchase order number for billing is required, please 

provide it here •) 

NAME 

ADDRESS 



CITT 



STATE 



ZIP 
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